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College pushes for Hess ouster 


ees going to move in? 


eeeeetes ARE heating up over impending VACATIEY in F-building. 


AT&T move opens up. 
student center space 


@ Limited campus space 
has several groups vying 
for the ATST office 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Editor 


unnoticed or unoccupied for long. 

With the announcement of AT&T’s 
departure from the student center within 
a month, several groups are eyeing the 
vacant room. 

All are appealing to a committee for 
space allocation for use of the space. 

The committee, formed at President 
John R. Dimitry’s request, includes 
Arthur Signorelli, Betty Coyne, Mary 
Prunty, Mary Wilson and John Peroni. 

Joseph Brown, dean of administra- 
tion, who heads the committee, asked 

- committee members to submit an ex- 
planation for their space request. 

“When AT&T was given the space, 
AT&T had a layoff,” Brown said. The 
AT&T program, funded by the company, 
was designed to assist displaced workers 
at the telephone company, through re- 
training and career counseling. 

“AT&T was interested in retraining 
employees and educating them,” Dimitry 
said. “(The program) helped our enroll- 
ment, and it clearly helped those folks.” 

Since then, the need for the program 


E mpty space on campus does not go 
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has lessened. 

“There’s been sO many rumors going 
on,” Dimitry said. “Is this the last of the 
layoffs? Clearly if AT&T has no use for 
(the room), we bid them a fond adieu.” 

Among those vying for more space 
are the Women’s Resource Network, the 
Office for Students with Disabilities, the 
student senate on behalf ofthe students, 
and the Industrial Services Program, 
which plans to expand in the future. 

“Basically, human nature being what 
itis, everyone wants more space,” Brown 
said. 

A space allocation decision should be 
reached soon. 

“I think within a month, we can come 
up with a rationale and a recommenda- 
tion to the president,” he said. 

Signorelli, director of student activi- 
ties, is concerned the room may be di- 
vided into office space. 

He said the room, which was origi- 
nally built using student activities fees, 
should be available for use by student 
organizations, not limited to use by a 
select group. 

At the time of the remodeling, the 
room was equipped with a full screen 
projector system and was called the stu- 
dent center theater. 

“We showed (movies) three times a 
week,” said Sue Smulski, technical assis- 
tant. “They were scheduled during the 
free times or some time that was conve- 


See SPACE, page 5 


® Court denies injunction 
leading to disciplinary 


hearing in February | 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


llegations of sexual harassment, tak 
Aw students to a strip club, falsify 

ing travel receipts, and other inap- 
propriate behavior faced former athletic 
director M. Jack Hess in Lawrence Superior 
court Jan. 23. 

“The only reason the allegations came 
out publicly is that it was necessary for the 
college to provide the information to the 
court,” said Mary Wilson, dean of develop- 
ment. 

The sexual harassment charges indicate 
that near the end of the fall 1992 semester, 
Hess brought a former member of the 
women’s basketball team toa condominium 
at Hampton Beach, N.H. When Hess and the 
student were at the condominium, Hess 
asked the student to massage him while she 
wore only her underwear. 

In the winter of 1992-1993, Hess drove 
another member of the woman’s. basket- 
ball team to an apartment he owns in 
Plaistow, N.H. At the apartment, Hess alleg- 
edly insisted on giving the student a mas- 


sage; unfastening her bra and fondling her~ 


breasts. 

During the 1991 spring semester, Hess 
asked a member of the women’s basketball 
team to meet him at the same Plaistow 
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M. JACK HESS 


apartment so he could take her to lunch. At 
the apartment, Hess insisted on giving the 
student a massage and masturbated in her 
presence. 

Hess is also accused of taking two mem- 
bers of the men’s golf team to a strip club 
during a college-sponsored trip to a NJCAA 
golf tournament in Chicopee and falsifying 
travel receipts. 

Though numerous attempts were made 


“to reach Hess’ attorney Scott Gleason for 


comment on the allegations, Gleason made 

no effort to respond. 
According to the Eagle Tribune, Gleason 
See HESS, page 5 


Dimitry OKs proposal 


© After years of delay, the 
president recommends the 
naming of C-building 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Editor 


classes in the John Spurk building 
next semester, instead of the familiar 
C-building. 

At a recent faculty meeting, President 
John R. Dimitry announced his decision to 
recommend the building be named in honor 
of the late Dr. John Spurk. 

The unexpected announcement ends 
over three years of ongoing debate between 
the president and some members of the All 
College Council. 

Confirmation of the president’s deci- 
sion was made in a memo dated Jan. 26, 
from council chairman Gene Wintner to 
the council. 

“President Dimitry has announced his 
intention to present the recommendation 
that C- building be named for John Spurk to 
the Board of Trustees at its Feb. 1 meeting,” 
the memo reads. The meeting, set for 6 p.m. 
in the Bentley Library, is open to the public. 

If the Higher Education Coordinating 


S tudents may find themselves taking 


Council approves the proposal, a formal 
ceremony naming the building will occur 
in late spring. 

Former colleagues of Spurk are pleased 
with the proposal’s advancement. 

“I applaud the president’s decision,” said 
Chet Hawrylciw, dean of humanities. 

“(John Spurk) was a really generous hu- 
man being who gave a considerable amount 
of time to his students,” Hawrylciw said. 

Wintner described Spurk as a “renais- 
sance scholar.” 

“He was a fine man ...a gentleman in 
the truest sense of the word,” he said. 

Reasons for Dimitry’s delay was due toa 
lack of policy on the proper procedure of 
naming a building. 

“There were some immediate concerns 
about the procedure,” Wintner said. 

“I refused to move on it, until I had a 
policy,” Dimitry said. “We can not react 
simply emotionally to what has happened.” 

He added, “I don’t want to be cold- 
blooded about it, but this is like the 10th 
time I’ve been approached by someone to 
name a building for someone who died.” 

The president said he was pleased with 
the policy, which details the procedure 
needed in naming buildings, interior spaces, 
and of the placing of portraits and plaques. 

If the recommendation is approved by 
HECC, the president said, “Then and only 
then we’ll have an appropriate ceremony.” 


Quote of the Day 


“Mother Teresa said the person God 
sent to cure AIDS was aborted.” 


In Christine Caron’s column on abortion, page 3 
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Ray Naroian reviews 
‘Murder in the First’ 
See page 12 
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What about us? 


@ Students deserve a 
student center worthy of 
its name 


he only surefire place where stu 
sk: know they can hang out 

and shoot the breeze, without 
being outside, is the C-building lobby. 
Conveniently located near cheap coffee 
vending machines and the security of- 
fice, droves of students enjoy the ’60s- 
style seating against the cold, brick 
wall. And then they go home. 

Some students are aware of room in 
F-Building, warmly called “the tiled 
lounge.” Generally a good place to take 
a quick breather, the constant flow of 
traffic offers the atmosphere of a pet- 
ting zoo on field-trip day. 

Both the cafeteria and the recre- 
ational area, located in the gymna- 
sium, fall short in terms of providing a 
welcoming place for students to gather 
and relax, study, or listen to an inter- 
esting speaker. 

What if there were an inviting place 
where students could feel comfortable— 
without having to stare at the backs of 
smokers, bracing the cold on C- 
building’s front steps? 

What if there were a place where 
students could sit down at comfortable 
tables — not on top of pool tables — take 
their coats off and enjoy a warm cup of 
gourmet coffee, or buy some home- 
made snacks? What if there was a place 


to discuss real issues that pertain to 
student-life, in a private setting, heara 
little music, or look at student art? 

Well, that would be something in- 
teresting to put on the cover of the 
NECC brochure — a small reason for 
seniors at neighboring high schools to 
consider the camaraderie of NECC. 

AT&T will soon move from what was 
formerly the student center in F-build- 
ing. Before President Dimitry opted for 
AT&T, the students almost had a non- 
alcoholic pub to spend time in, but that 
obviously didn’t pan out. 

Now, with space being a precious 
commodity, various campus groups are 
vying for the spot. The Women’s Re- 
source Network, for example, is a top 
contender. While they certainly pro- 
vide valuable service, the Observer, stu- 
dent activities and the student senate 
feel strongly that the space should be 
geared toward all students. 

Arthur Signorelli, director of stu- 
dent activities, envisions a “coffee- 
house.” 

“(The coffeehouse) would have been 
a facility which would have been open 
to evening and weekend students,” he 
said. “..(a place where students could 
go) for ‘live’ fresh food, as opposed to 
the ‘dead’ food in the vending ma- 
chines.” 

In this case, Signorelli is right on 
target when it comes to fulfilling the 
students’ needs. 


Move to honor all faculty 


@ Esteemed professor 
should be honored with a 
buiding named after him 


fter three years of touch-and-go 
Av between President John 

R. Dimitry and some members 
of the All College Council, Dimitry has 
finally agreed to recommend C-build- 
ing be named for the late John Spurk. 
It’s about time. 

If C-building, the liberal arts hub of 
the campus, were to be named after an 
NECC employee, no one deserves the 
acclamation more than Spurk. 

The longtime professor was fe- 
spected by students and colleagues alike 
and also played a key role in gathering 
reports for NECC’s accreditation com- 
mittee. 


Not only was Spurk a scholar, but he 
also worked very well with people. Some 
considered him to be like a father fig- 
ure for the extra time he took to help 
others with their academic and per- 
sonal needs. 

Many were saddened by his passing 
in 1991, and having C-building named 
after him is a fitting tribute to his life 
and career at NECC. 

The Bentley Library was named after 
Harold Bentley, the college’s first presi- 
dent. It contains the offices of some 
NECC administrators. 

It seems only appropriate to name 
the liberal arts building after one ofthe 
college’s most beloved professors. 

It’s too bad it took the president so 
long to act on the request. 

Let’s hope the Board of Trustees acts 
swiftly on approving the proposal. 


New staffers named for °95 


this semester with the addition of 
seven new editors. 

Danielle Paplaskas of Rowley is now 
news editor; Amesbury’s Dave Miller, fea- 
tures; Lawrence’s Ray Naroian and 
Methuen’s Christine Caron, arts & enter- 
tainment; Bradford’s Jason Grosky and 
Salisbury’s James Graham, sports; and 
Kingston N.H.’s Raquel Burnham, photo 
editor. 

A position change has been made mov- 


Te NECC Observer has some fresh faces 


ing Malden Richmond Dawson from sports 
editor to special features manager. 

Tracy Geekie of Newburyport has been 
promoted from managing editor to editor 
and Lowell’s Scott Ferren advances from 
arts & entertainment editor to managing 
editor. 


Returning staff members include 
Georgetown’s Parry Headrick, editor; 
Haverhill’s Brian Moore, news editor; and 
Lowell’s Bruce D. Baron, features. 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
ACP|L.A. Times Story of the Year 
Fall 1994 


Teens need sex ed. 


@ There are plenty of 
reasons to provide 
condoms, reader says 


By SUSAN KNEELAND 
Guest Columnist 


hese are crazy times we live in, and 
[ines would agree. Societal norms 

and values are being tested, ques- 
tioned and stretched to their limits every 
day. 

Listening to the evening news can leave 
a person unnerved on any given night. 

No age is unaffected. Our children and 
teenagers are exposed to the changing atti- 
tudes pervading our society even as they 
attend school. Teachers, who at one time 
occasionally needed to only reinforce prior 
learned values and morals, now finding 
themselves thrustinto the position oflearn- 
ing how to deal with a wide array of ever 
increasing disciplinary problems. 

Health programs have been reinvented, 
revised and adapted to incorporate the ad- 
justments needed to keep abreast with 
today’s current issues. Now, along with 
learning about how the body functions and 
how reproduction occurs, children are 
taught about teenage pregnancy, sexually 
transmitted diseases, and how to prevent 
the transmission of AIDS. 

Now, wouldn’t you think that after teach- 
ing teenagers how to protect themselves 
against diseases, death and unwanted preg- 
nancies, that a revolutionary health pro- 
gram would also supply those teenagers 
who choose to have sex, with the means for 
this protection? Unfortunately, for high 
school students, the answer is usually no. 

A popular consensus against condom 
distribution is the fear adults and teachers 
are advocating sex for teenagers. But teen- 
agers are engaging in sex during their high 
school years, and they aren’t asking for 
parental approval before they do so. 

Peer pressure, bodily instincts, drinking 
alcohol, insecurity and pressure within a 
relationship are a few of the reasons for 
having sex given by students attending 
Timberlane High School in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Arecent article in the Boston Globe stated, 
one out of every four high school seniors 
polled in the United States admits to having 
at least one sexual partner during their 
four years of high school. And their num- 
bers rise annually. How, in good conscience, 
can parents overlook these statistics? 

Another belief emphasized against 
condom distribution is the home should be 
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a place where morals are taught, especially 
concerning the issue of sex. But, predict- 
ably, because of the times we live-in, the 
home is not the place where morals are 
taught for all teenagers. We expect our 
teachers to handle many other moral is- 
sues, but not sex. 

We want and expect them to pene us 
handle violence, the disruption of home life 
because of divorce or abuse, sexual harass- 
ment and rape; even teenagers with prior 
criminal convictions are sent to educators 
for reform. The impact a teacher can have 
upon a student while handling these fester- 
ing problems is regulated by school boards, 
laws and communities and yet the teachers 
are on the front lines when it comes to 
directly dealing with our kids. 

We should give our health educators the 
opportunity to reinforce what they have 
taught our teenagers by advocating respon- 


sibility for their own behavior and. reir 3H 


and respect for human life. . 


Some parents feel the school is crossing 


a line regarding infringement on their reli- 
gious beliefs and values. What happens 
when their teenager uses a public restroom 
at the mall, a movie theater or restaurant? 
Religious beliefs are instilled into children 
at an early age and fostered as they grow. 

When kids are young they have a ten- 
dency to follow their parents and repeat 
their actions. This would enable them as 
teenagers to regard a condom dispenser as 
a common fixture in a restroom and not a 
glaring “come on and join the fun” sign: - 

All minds are in unison with the ac- 
knowledgment that teenagers grow and 
change quickly. They “try on many hats” 
along the road to self-discovery. They evolve 
into mature adults only by making their 
own decision, choices and mistakes. 


Ultimately, success and failure only ben- - 
efit those who are allowed to make their: 
own decisions and choices. Every adultisa’ 


teacher to a child. The best we could do for 
them is to have a positive influence on 
them in the ways we are comfortable with. 


We should be wise enough to allow our 
health classes to apply what it teaches and 


use its resources to help our teenagers 
when they need it. 

Let’s stop being naive, teenagers are 
having sex. They are going to continue with 
or without permission, approval or an edu- 
cation. An “ounce of prevention” just might 
keep more of our teenagers alive until a 
cure for AIDS is found. It might prevent 
unwanted pregnancies, genital diseases and 
AIDS, and it would surely teach our future 
generations about real life. If we are lucky, 
we just may save a few along the way. 
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-@ Salvi and Smith further 
the abortion wars in 
murderous ways 


«The pro-life/pro-choice debate has once again 
been rekindled. 

© The moral arsonist at stake, John Salvi, 

‘reignited a world of hate, power struggles 
and confusion when he brutally murdered 
two receptionists, Leanne Nichols of Salem, 
N.H., and Shannon Lowney of Arlington, 
leaving one vital question unanswered — 
why? — 

Although Salvi’s rampage was both im- 
moral and devastating to the victim’s fami- 
lies and friends, it also hurt the Roman 
CatholicChurch and the pro-life movement 
deeply. 

Killing is not the answer— it is the prob- 
lem. 

Both Salvi and the pro-choice movement 
are wrong. Murderis unjustifiable and ruth- 
less. Leanne and Shannon violated Salvi’s 
plan. A wanna-be liberator, Salvi slaugh- 
tered two helpless women in cold blood 
because they were an “inconvenience” to 
his way of thinking, causing public outrage. 

However, this is the same reason so 
many pregnant women undergo abortions. 
The baby is an “inconvenience” in their 
lives at that moment, so they choose to 
remove the problem. 

What’s the difference? There is none. 


Both sides agree that Salvi was wrong. ° 


Let it go. It’s in the law’s hands now and, 
even more importantly, God’s. 


Not everybody is Roman Catholic, but ‘ 


most people follow and believe in certain 
moral codes. Most agree lying, cheating, 
stealing and yes, even murder, is wrong. Of 
course, there are exceptions. People who 
are poor and hungry, steal. Food is neces- 
sary. Hunger leads to starvation and, if 
continued, fae a slow and pian 
death. - 

This is, perhaps, a valid excuse. The 
government and welfare agencies cannot 
and do not supply each and every poor 
citizen with adequate money or food ra- 
tions, leaving these individuals no other 
alternative. 

Many categorize pregnancies that occur 
through rape and incest similarly. The 
women are not to be blamed for what 
happened to them. It isn’t their fault. Al- 
though this may be true, it is not an excuse 
for abortion. 

Rape victims suffer for years, often feel- 
ing ashamed, dirty and used. Two wrongs 
don’t make a right, however. They just 


Opinion 


Pro-life movement will survive 


make the situation worse. 

Too many individuals justify their pro- 
choice stance this way. They testify, “I would 
be pro-life if it wasn’t for rape or incest 
cases.” Then why are these people even 
semi pro-life? Abortion does not uaape a 
woman. 

Every interview I’ve ever rearchied or 
read from various rape victims, who de- 
cided to have their baby, said they were 
happy with the outcome. They realized they 
were going to remember their rape anyway 
—itwasn’t the child’s fault. Abortion would 
only add a second horror to their attack 
since studies show that many women suf- 
fer psychological stress after the procedure. 

The medical profession is worsening this 
grim practice. In fact, most are intention- 
ally denying the Oath of Hippocrates newly 
inducted medical practitioners take before 
entering their field. 

This code of ethics states the phrases, “I 
will give no deadly medicine to anyone if 
asked, nor suggest any such counsel; fur- 
thermore, I will not give to a woman an 
instrument to provide abortion. The docu- 
ment also professes, “I will maintain the 
utmost respect for human life from the 
time of conception; even under threat, I will 
not use my medical knowledge contrary to 
the laws of humanity.” 

This oath, adopted by the medical field 
as a code of ethics derived from early Greek 
medicine, clearly shows the hypocrisy of 
doctors practicing abortion. Physicians are 
supposed to save lives. Would you pledge 
allegiance to the flag and then burn it? 

The abortion issue was finalized by the 
infamous Roe vs. Wade decision of 1973. 
What if the case never prevailed? 

Early in 1970, Norma McCorvey, labeled 
“Jane Roe” in the hearing, contended that 
she had become pregnant after being gang- 
raped. During that same time, attorneys 
Sarah Weddington and Linda Coffee were 
trying to challenge Texas’ 100-year-old law 
prohibiting most abortions and needed a 
“client” on which to base their argument. 

The lawyers, recent graduates from the 
University of Texas Law School, convinced 
Norma to pursue abortion options instead 
of adoption. The case, finalized in U.S. Su- 
preme Court, resulted in the legalization of 
abortion. (During the lengthy process, 
Norma’s baby was born and released for 
adoption anyway!) In 1987, Norma 
McCorvey, admitted that her gang-rape plea 
was a lie. The father was someone she had 
known and loved for years. Nobody as- 
saulted her. 

Over 25,000,000 babies have been aborted 
since 1973. This is a greater number of 
deaths than those who died in the Revolu- 
tionary, Civil, Korean, Vietnam and both 
World Wars combined.Perhaps we are se- 
lecting ourselves for extinction. Hey, and 
why not? We need more population con- 
trol! 

An unborn Bald Eagle’s egg is worth 
more today than an unborn child. Animal 
rights is dominating the human rights 
battle. Presently, according to the U.S. Code, 
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“Title 16, Section 668, a person who de- 


stroys, damages or transports an eagle’s 
egg is subject to a fine of up to $5,000, 
imprisonment for up to one year, or both. 
We save the whales and protect the seals, 
but we slaughter unborn babies. 

Thanks to fancy linguistics, demoraliza- 
tion and ignorance, abortion will forever 
reign. “Pro-choice” has deemed itself king 
in a nation of political correctness. The pro- 
abortion (abort meaning “to kill”) position 
dodges immediate confrontations through 
specific diction abstractions. 

It is psychologically easier to speak of 
the destruction of a fetus than of a child. 
The tragedy of the Smith children is a 
primary example. 

Blue and white ribbons surrounded mail- 
boxes and doorposts throughout the streets 
of South Carolina, in memory of Michael, 3, 
and Alex, 14 months, drowned by their 
mother, Susan Smith, last fall. 

Hoping to keep her new boyfriend, who 
had little interest in acquiring a family, 
Susan selfishly strapped her little boys ina 
car, started the vehicle and sent her inno- 
cent children to their watery grave — John 
D. Long Lake. 

Susan eliminated an obstacle, her two 
boys, to attain a man’s love. She killed her 
helpless and trusting tots because they 
were an “inconvenience.” Her quest for a 
new lover dominated her life and Michael 
and Alex couldn’t come along for the ride. 
Instead, she sent them on a different j jour- 
ney, without their consent. 

Abortion is much the same. A develop- 
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ing baby, conceived in the mother’s womb, 
is discovered and shocks the new parent. 
The pregnancy wasn’t planned — an “acci- 
dent” occurred. 

Life is too important and too busy right 
now to accept and love a baby. Money, 
career and status establish ultimate control 
in “her” life and an infant would destroy 
these plans. And how could she ever tell her 
parents? Although these are awkward fears, 
they are poor excuses for an abortion. 

It’s hard to write a truthful article on a 
touchy and controversial subject without 
offending or sparking emotion. People love 
to debate, argue and deem themselves right 
constantly. Unfortunately, abortion is legal 
and probably always will be. Hey, and why 
not? We need more population control. 

There is always an easy way out, but 
women need to start asking themselves if it 
is a step in the right direction. Too many of 
us are sinking. 

Women definitely have rights. We can 
vote, hold public office and create laws, but 


_the gift of life is not a “choice” we’ve been 


granted. Killing on the streets is considered 
manslaughter. 

Babies born when abortions fail are con- 
sidered a miracle and doctors are “required 
by law” to save them. Today’s world is a sad 
place to live in. 

Both Salvi and Smith were wrong. Their 
killing quests are unforgivable and so is the 
pro-choice campaign. Mother Teresa said 
that the person God sent to cure AIDS was 
aborted. Life is a gift. Don’t destroy it. Keep 
it in the Creator’s hands. 


Should the Roe v. Wade decision be repealed? 


Bill Higgin, general studies 

“I can’t get pregnant so therefore 
I have no right to comment on 
that subject.” 


Badica Gomez, ESL 

“No, because they are cutting the 
life of the child right from the 
beginning.” 


John R. Dimitry, NECC president 
“Abortion should be completely 
legal, and it’s up to the person 
who owns the body and that hap- 


gal.” 


pens to be the woman.” 


R. Burnham photos 


Kim Brule, travel & tourism 
“No, I think it should remain le- 


Corinne Dunn, liberal arts 
“No, I think it should remain a 
free choice.” 
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Presidential job posting finalized 


@ Minimum requirements 
still bring questions from 
faculty representatives 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


he search for a new president contin 
ues to create dissension among some 
search committee and faculty mem- 

bers. 

An advertisement announcing the need 
to replace retiring NECC President John R. 
Dimitry lists the minimum requirements 
as follows: 

“A master’s degree, with a doctorate 
preferred; substantial, successful leader- 
ship experience in higher education or a 
relevant field at the presidential, vice-presi- 
dential or dean’s level; good communica- 
tion skills, a strong orientation to public 
service and experience with strategic plan- 
ning.” 

Opinions differed as to what qualifica- 
tions should be highlighted in the ad. 

“It’s not that there’s something wrong 
with what they wrote down. I wanted to see 
something stronger,” Gene Wintner, chair- 
man ofthe All College Council coordinating 
committee, said. “We’re talking about the 
president of the college here. We’re not 
talking about some minor official.” 

Search committee member, Louis 
Fossarelli, disagreed. 

“Most of the committee wanted to leave 
the ad as broad as possible,” he said. “And 
then later, in the interview stage, measure 
these qualifications against other preferred 
criteria.” 

This broadness of the requirements has 
faculty union president, Peter Flynn, un- 
nerved. 


Microcomputer Certificate Schedule 
March 6-April 26, 1995 


CIS 174 Desktop Publishing 
INSTRUCTOR: JOHN WATERWORTH 
Tuition: $399 pLus CosT OF BOOKS...NO REGISTRATION FEE! 
THIS COURSE INTRODUCES THE STUDENT TO STANDARD MICROCOMPUTER 
DATABASE SOFTWARE FOR USE IN THE CREATION OF BUSINESS REPORTS 
AND SYSTEMS. IT COVERS FILE CREATION, MODIFYING, AND EXTRACTING 
DATA, COMBINING DATA FROM MULTIPLE FILES, REPORT WRITING, AND DATA- 


“Tam concerned at the persistence of the 
trustees in holding open the master’s‘de- 
gree as a minimum requirement because 
I’m afraid that it foreshadows a political 
appointment,” he said. 

“Gov. Weld has already demonstrated a 
track record of having a tendency to ap- 
point people who are purely political ap- 
pointments who lack the qualifications of 
important jobs like the parole board,” he 
said. 

This concern stems from the term ex- 
tension of chairman of the board of trust- 
ees, Marjorie Goudreault, who some think 
has served her term and should step down. 

“We have so much evidence that the 
process has been heavily politicized, by the 
hold-over of Marjorie Goudreault three years 
beyond her legally stipulated term,” he 
said. “We have to suspect that this is part of 
an overall scheme to use the job as a reward 
for political contributions.” 

Students have their own opinions on the 
matter. 

“This is only an initial advertisement,” 
Deborah Foucault; senate vice president 
said. “When people inquire, they will be 
sent a packet that will specify what we 
want.” 

Opinions clashed earlier in the search 
process over the lack of faculty representa- 
tion on the search committee. 

“They could have started with the no- 
tion that it’s really important to get em- 
ployee input, to have them participate in a 
meaningful way and give them some power 
in the process,” Wintner said. 

Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts profes- 
sor and search committee member, agrees. 

“] think there should have been more 
faculty representation,” she said. “The fac- 
ulty deals with the crux of the institution; 
we know what’s going on day after day after 
day in the heart and soul of the college.” 

Mawhinney believes that presidential 


candidates must possess teaching experi- 
ence. 

“The faculty is there every day, working 
with students, counseling them, looking 
for better ways of doing that,” she said. “We 
need someone up there who can under- 
stand. Unless you’ve been in the classroom, 
you just don’t know.” 

“I think teaching has to be an absolute 
requirement, not even just preferred. And I 
think the doctorate is important, too, be- 
cause this is an academic institution. We 
are a college and we are here to educate.” 

“If you’re sick, you go to a doctor,” 
Mawhinney said. “If you have electrical 
problem$S, you call an electrician. When 
you're dealing with education, you want 
the person up there to know about educa- 
tion.” 

Search committee member, Daniel 
Beauregard, disagrees about the teaching 
requirements. 

“It shouldn’t be mandatory,” he said. 
“We may find a good administrator or CEO. 
We don’t want to eliminate candidates just 
because they don’t have a doctorate or 


teaching experience.” : 

William Lane, another search commit- 
tee member said it’s too soon to make a 
decision. 

“We will wait and see what we have,” he 
said, “It’s too early to eliminate applicants 
on this basis.” 

The search committee is circulating a 
survey to determine what the community 
seeks in a college. 

“The play’s been set, the ball’s been 
snapped back to the quarterback, and we’ll 
see io we are going to make a touchdown or 

” said Frank Leary, professor, depart- 


mail of business and faculty union Vices 


president. 


The ad is currently running in the His- 


panic Outlook in Higher Education, Black 
Issues in Higher Education, The Chronicle 
of Higher Education, Community College 
Times, The New York Times (East and West 
coast editions), The Eagle Tribune, The Bos- 
ton Globe, The Newburyport Daily News, 
The Bay State Banner, El Carillon, and the 
Haverhill Gazette Senn st 20 through Feb. 
10. 


Financial Corner 


1) Students must apply for financial aid each academic year. Forms are available 
in November and must be filed no sooner than Jan. 1. 

2) The free application for federal student aid is the only external formneeded toapply 
forall federal grants, loans, scholarshipsand work programs. 

3) Every student thatapplies forassistanceisrequired tocompletea verificationworksheet 


inthe financial aid office. 


4) Federal loan applications are separately filed in the financial aid office or may be 


obtained through thestudent’s local bank. 


tocontinue toreceive financial aid. 


aad ache ad 


6) Students may apply for financial assistance at any time of the year, however, most 
fundingis limited andstudentsareencouraged toapply before Marchofeachacademicyear. 
7)Studentscan makeanappointmenttoreceivehelpincompleting the financialaid form 
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Microcomputer Schedule atany timein the financial aid office. 
Course Course Dates 8) Toapply forstate scholarships, the studentmustsubmitthe financialaid application 
CIS 176 ApbvaNcep Microcomputer SYSTEMS May/JUNE by the specified deadline. For more information, call Deborah Leduke, director, 374- 
CIS 170 Microcomputer SYSTEMS Sept/Oct 3650. 2 
CIS 172 SprEADSHEETs AND GRAPHICS Nov/Dec COOHCHOCHOHOHOCEEECCOHCOHOOOOCOOHOOCOOOOCOOOOCEOOOOEEO® 
CIS 173 Microcomputer DATABASE SYSTEMS Jan/Fes 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL (603) 893-9600. 


'S th Weekénd Trip you've been waiting for! 
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NEw ioe COLLEGE 
It's Where You're Going That Counts 


gn 
Student Activities 
F133, Student Center 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A KeewayoiNn Drive * Satem, NH 03079-2840 
(603) 893-9600 » FAX (603) 893-6665 


Microcomputer Certificate 


Free Use of Indo 


ind 
also available! 


Full payment due by February 20...” “, 
Make checks payable to the NECC Ski Club. ° 
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Campus groups compete 
for student center space 


¢ Continued from page 1 
nient.” 

Students could watch either videos, films, 
or view current events. 

According to Signorelli, the “projection 
system is the only large screen closed-cap- 
tioned” equipment on campus. 

“You can imagine how difficult it is fora 
student needing closed caption to have to 
look at a 19-inch screen,” he said of stu- 
dents trying to watch a movie in a crowded 
viewing area. 

Despite this, the president argues the 
room the theater was not well used. 

“It was the most useless space,” Dimitry 
said. “And I told Arthur (Signorelli) it was 
becoming junk storage space.” 

Smulski denies the room was ever mis- 
used. “It was never a storage room,” she 
said. 

Signorelli said prior to his being ap- 
pointed director of student activities, the 
room may have not been “used to its great- 
est potential.” : 

This however, he said, should not reflect 
on the changes student activities have made 
under his direction. : = 

“Priorities had to be set on what changes 
needed to occur in the student center,” 
Signorelli said of when he was first hired. 
“We had started to improve the interior (of 
the theater), and more campus groups be- 
gan to use it as a multipurpose facility.” 

Dimitry said students were spending 
time watching soap operas on television. — 

“There was too much sitting around 
staring at screens,” he said. 

“There was a t.v. in there,” Smulski said. 
However, she emphasized the reason stu- 
dents went there was to relax, feel free to 
talk or study if they chose. 

“Students have to be totally quiet in the 
library and it’s way too noisy in the cafete- 
ria,” she said, pointing to the lack of suit- 
able space for students to interact. 

Though Signorelli admits the popularity 
of the theater room has dwindled, the room 
would now be utilized for other purposes. 

“T agree the days of using it as a theater 
room are over,” he said. “Now that 
everybody’s got a VCR, the (theater room) is 
not a hot campus activity. What we started 
to do was get more classes over here with 
special presentations. We had also hoped to 
make it a space which could accommodate 
a student art gallery.” 

Close to being approved, plans to make 
the room into a coffeehouse were also 
sidelined. 

“Those plans were completely squashed 
when AT&T came in,” he said. 

According to Signorelli, the coffeehouse 
would have provided students with a place 
to gather in a contemporary atmosphere, 
where they could buy from a limited lunch 
menu, hear noontime entertainers or view 
current events. 

The coffeehouse/multipurpose room, 
which Signorelli prefers to call it, would be 
managed by the students in the Business 
Management: Hotel and Restaurant Man- 
agement Option in a co-op arrangement. 

He says it would offer students an alter- 
native to the cafeteria system, which he 
argues is outdated. 

“The cafeteria concept is left over from 
the ’60s,” Signorelli said. 

“When you go up ( to the cafeteria), it’s 
really quiet. It’s kind of stale,” said parale- 
gal student, Diane Rhodes. “When they had 
music in the caf, it was great.” . 

The success of the coffeehouse would 
depend on the times it was open, Rhodes 
said, indicating that it would better “if they 
could stay open for the evening students.” 

She also added that food prices would 
need to be affordable for student budgets. 

Both concerns were addressed in the 
original coffeehouse plan. 

“It would have been a facility open to 
evening and weekend students,” Signorelli 
said, who added “students could go (there) 
for ‘live’ fresh food, as opposed to the ‘dead’ 
food in the vending machines.” 

Success of the coffeehouse would also 
rely on the number of students who attend. 

“I’m not sure our students would avail 
themselves to a place to mingle,” Brown 
said. 

Liberal arts student, Neil Kent, said, “I'd 


probably go to the coffeehouse in between 
classes when I had two hours.” 

Having to cross campus to get there 
would not deter him, he said, adding that 
the coffeehouse “would be closer than 
Dunkin Donuts.” 

The coffeehouse idea aside, Signorelli 
stresses the need for student space not 
open to interruptions. Although not an 
ideal location, most of the presentations 
and lectures are held in the tiled lounge in 
the student center. 

Dimitry credits Signorelli with the im- 
provements made to the tiled lounge, which 
he said was originally bare. 

“Arthur (Signorelli) bought some rugs, 
decent furniture and lamps,” Dimitry said. 
“He turned that into a lounge. A lot of 
students are getting some social benefit 
from it.” 

However, he points to the existing lounge 
as acting as an improvised coffeehouse 
now. : 

“If you’ve already got that in place,” he 
said, “... then maybe that has%urned into 
our coffeehouse. Maybe we should put a 
coffee urn in there and charge people ten 
cents for a cup of coffee.” 

Although the majority of presentations 
are held in the tiled lounge, Smulski said, 
“It’s a pass-through. It connects one side of 
the building to the other. It’s not a place to 
have a program.” 

Signorelli agreed, arguing the need for 
privacy at personal issue-related presenta- 
tions. The openness of the tiled lounge, 
heavy foot traffic, and the close proximity 
of pay phones create outside distractions. 

This concern arose during a recently 
held AIDS Day presentation. Signorelli said 
although student response to the speakers 
was positive, students admitted to not feel- 
ing comfortable asking questions openly. 

“(AIDS) is a delicate issue,” said Deb 
Foucault, vice-president of the student sen- 
ate. “... It’s personal and there were people 
just walking through.” 

Also citing privacy issues, was Mary Wil- 
son, dean of development, on behalf of the 
Womens’ Resource Network in a memo to 
Joe Brown dated Jan. 17. 

It reads, “The preference is for larger, 
more accessible, secure, relatively private 
space for the Network with an adjacent, 
private office space. From my perspective 
this could well be half of the AT&T space 
with an office across the hall. Open space, 
which affords no security or privacy, is not 
desirable and would likely result in a deci- 
sion that the Network remain where it is.” 

“Ideally we wish we could be in B-build- 
ing,” Joan Patrakis, interim director of the 
WRN, said. However, she said due to health- 
related problems caused by poor air quality 
there, the Network was relocated to A-337 
in the library. 

Though she said the room they occupy 
nowis suitable, she said, “It is very little and 
it gets noisy.” 

Being in a visible location is another 
concern of the WRN. 

“IT would say that our attendance would 
be down by half,” Patrakis estimated, due to 
the Network’s location. 

Asked about WRN’s interest in the AT&T 
room, Patrakis said, “We’ve considered it.” 

She polled students who currently at- 
tend the Network and discovered most felt 
(the AT&T room) was “too far out of the 
way.” 

As a WRN regular, Rhodes said, “I go up 
to the (WRN) quite often. I'll hang out and 
talk. It’s a nice room, and it’s a nice idea.” 

“If it’s really busy they may needa bigger 
room,” she said. Though she added, “Maybe 
not as big as that (AT&T room.)” 

President Dimitry favors the idea of a 
general all-purpose room, similar to the 
conference room in F-139. 

“I like general spaces because they tend 
to be kind of efficient,” Dimitry said. “Any- 
body who wants to book (the room) can.” 

“Every institution is short of space,” he 
said. “I’d certainly want to hear what Joe 
Brown has to recommend.” 

A decision is expected once the space 
requests have been reviewed. 

A space allocation meeting is planned 
for Feb. 3, at noon, in F-139 in the student 
center. Students are encouraged to attend. 


Top Composition I prize winner 


R. Burnham photo 


YVONNE M..DOMINGS receives the Professor Elizabeth A. Arnold Award. 


Writing awards honor 
Comp. I & II students 


@ Outstanding student - 
essays are honored by the, 
English department 


By MIKE TOBIN 
Staff Reporter 


presented its annual composition 

awards ceremony in Lecture Hall A, 
celebrating the finest student papers in 
Comp I and Comp II courses. 

The Professor Elizabeth Arnold for excel- 
lence in English Composition I was awarded 
to Yvonne M. Domings for her essay titled, 
A Taste of Freedom? 

The Professor Roland Kimball Award for 
excellence in Composition I] was awarded 
to Karen N. Sites for her essay titled, The 
Character of Paul in Cather’s “Paul’s Case.” 

Distinguished Writing Awards for En- 
glish Composition I were awarded to Wendy 
J. Allen, Merry.C. Beninato, Susanne V. Co- 
meau, Thomas G. Courtney, Jr., Karen L. 
Ehresman, Renate M. Knight, Linda M. 


Te NECC English department recently 


LaChance, Jill M. Nadeau, Christina E. Par- 
sons. 

One Distinguished Writing Award for 
English Composition II was presented to 
Virginia M. Wadland. 

Award winners for general excellence in 
English Composition I were Cheryl A. Ariel, 
Elizabeth M. Arsenault, RhondaJ. Bass, Toni 
Baston, Claire R. Belanger, Maria C. Calderon, 
Melanie M. Capalbo, Christopher V. Caputo, 
Patricia Centrella, George Chiavaras, Delores 
A. Gelinas, Angel Gil, Kristel Glidden, 
Fernanda Goncalves, Janice M. Gray, Ellen 
A.S. Jameson, Pamela M. Jewett, Sharon 
Klufts, Kevin O. Kuchinski, Melissa A. Mar- 
tin, Eileen M. Pacy, Cheryl A. Rebinskas, 
Melissa A. Romano, Danielle X. Russano, 
James Staples, Jennifer A. Waldron, Linda 
Welch, William White, Matilyn N. Wood- 
Spates. 

English Composition II winners for gen- 
eral excellence were: Theresa Brunelle, 
Maranda A. Kuse, Elizabeth Logue, Kim- 
berly Michaud and Darcy Taylor. 

Award winning English Composition I 
and II essays will be reprinted in our next 
issue. 


College moves to oust Hess 


Continued from page 1 

said his client denies the sexual harass- 
ment charges and any inappropriate behav- 
ior on the golf trip. Hess also denies falsify- 
ing travel receipts. 

“We had to bring out the allegations, 
because Gleason went to Superior Court 
seeking an in junction against us to keep us 
from proceeding with.a disciplinary hear- 
ing before me,” Dimitry said. “We had to 
show the judge that we were abiding by the 
collective bargaining contract and afford- 
ing Hess his due process.” 

Superior Court, Judge Thayer Freemont- 
Smith denied Gleason’s request for the 
injunction against NECC. 

“It’s definitely a victory in the sense 
Gleason’s motion was denied,” Wilson said. 
“The judge indicated Gleason does not have 
the standing to bring suit until the process 
driven by the contract is completed, and the 
union indicates it is not pursuing the mat- 
ter further.” 

At the hearing, which Wilson estimates 
will be held in late February, NECC will 
provide Gleason and Hess the opportunity 
to question witnesses and evidence the 
school has brought forward. 

“I provide the hearing for Gleason and 
Hess,” Dimitry said. “What they will try to 
do is convince me one or more witnesses 
has no credibility. My job is to go into the 
hearing with an open mind.” 

Dimitry said after there hearing is com- 
pleted, he would then make a decision 
which can range from finding in Hess’ favor 
and reinstating him fully to terminating 
him. 

“If I call for Hess’ termination, it is then 
in the hands of the board of trustees,” 
Dimitry said. “In public and in writing, I 


recommend to the board his termination.” 

At this point, Dimitry said the board 
must afford Hess a hearing, at which Hess 
and Gleason can present any evidence that 
can undermine Dimitry’s recommendation. 

If turned down by the board of trustees, 
Hess has the right to call for binding arbi- 
tration, where an arbitrator is chosen and 
makes the decision for or against. If the 
arbitrator decides against Hess, he then has 
the right to bring it back to court. 

“He’s got plenty of checkpoints down 
the line,” Dimitry said. “I’m just worried 
that this will drag on for years.” 

NECC will provide seven witnesses, five 
students and two administrators. 

Gleason said NECC has made procedural 
errors in following the collective bargain- 
ing contract, which, administratiors deny. 

_ “We've tried to be very meticulous in 
following the process we have to follow,” 
Stephen Fabrucci, assistant dean of person- 
nel, said. “I think in the end that will hold 
us in good stay.” 

NECC has been accused of dragging its 
feet in addressing the Hess situation. 

Dimitry blamed Gleason for the delay. 

“We've done everything we can do to 
speed the process up,” Dimitry said. “At 
every point, it has been Gleason who has 
done everything he could to slow it down.” 

Dimitry gave what he called a common 
sense argument of what Gleason is doing. 

“Let’s assume we, as Gleason said, have 
made some profound procedural errors,” 
Dimitry said. “Why not say let’s let it go 
forward and we'll zap them on the error 
and we'll win the case. Why isn’t he doing 
that? Because I think we haven't made any 
errors and we've got a strong case, and 
Gleason thinks we'll win the case.” 
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Paralegal program 
concerns students 


® Plans to move program 
to Lawrence and changes 
in administration leave 
some students uneasy 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


Studies Program seems secure. But a 

proposed move of the program and a 
recent administrative shake-up have some 
students on edge. Plans calling for the 
program to move to Lawrence for the fall 
semester are currently under way. 
According to Robert E. McDonald, dean of 
academic services, the move has been un- 
der consideration for some time. By March, 
a final decision will be made. 

“Within this region, the city of Lawrence 
has the major courts,” McDonald said. “With 
the major courts, there are law libraries 
available. We feel that it would just make 
an awful lot of sense to have it centralized 
at that particular campus,” 

But some students, like Diane Rhodes, a 
second-year paralegal major from Salem, 
N.H., disagrees. 

“Maybe Lawrence has a bad rap because 
of the crime,” she said. “You read it in the 
papers all the time. I don’t want to go there 
and risk getting mugged or having my car 
stolen.” 

And many students and faculty mem- 
bers share her concerns. Paralegal student 
Suzanne Graham of Haverhill pointed out 
that many paralegal students are women 


F« now, the future of the Paralegal 


CLT 


‘Hired gun 


D. Miller photo 
BRYNA DE PRATO, temporary day- 
time paralegal studies coordinator. 


and would be less inclined to attend night 
classes in Lawrence. 

“Tm at a loss why they are doing this,” 
Graham said, “To me, it’s hogwash. I think 
enrollment is going to decline.” 

But McDonald was quick to point out 
there is less crime at the Lawrence campus 
than at Haverhill’s campus. 

“We need to remind people that we have 
not had any incidents relating to security at 
the Lawrence campus,” McDonald said. “We 
have not had any car thefts or break-ins in 
the parking lots in the city itself.” 

Equally troubling to both Graham and 
Rhodes is the sudden withdrawal of long- 
time program coordinator Virginia Noonan, 


who held that position since 1986. 

Both McDonald and Noonan deny this 
change was precipitated by the proposed 
move. In fact, she will continue teaching on 
a full-time basis, for now. 

“We have always been very satisfied 
with the work that she’s done as program 
coordinator,” McDonald said. “That’s not 
an issue in any way whatsoever. I think she 
needed to make some decisions in regard to 
her personal life, where she wanted to go 
and concentrate.” 

Many students and faculty were sur- 
prised by the shake-up and don’t under- 
stand the reasoning behind it. 

“I think they lost a very important per- 
son,” Graham said. “She really cared. But 
she ruffled a lot of feathers and I know she 
wasn’t in favor of the move.” 


“] think there’s a lot of political rea- 
sons,” Rhodes said. “We are the ones af- 
fected by this, not the administration. I 
don’t understand how they can justify mak- 
ing this quick decision. It’s all of us that 
have to deal with the impact of this. They 
just make their decisions and get on with 
their lives, whereas we have to deal with a 
new person.” 

Although temporary coordinator Bryna 
De Prato said she was unaware of students’ 
feelings about recent events, she said she 
understands. 

“T would naturally be concerned ifI were 
a student and my paralegal program was 
moving across town,” she said. “It’s logical. 
But I was only hired a few weeks ago, and 
unfortunately, I’m not as aware of the news 
as I should be.” 
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For more information contact 
Norma Ortega-Canery, Lawrence 
Student Activities Coordinator, 
at (508) 688-3181, ext. 4228 
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Unnecessary loss of life 


D. Miller photo 
A LONELY SHRINE lies on route 121A in Plaistow, N.H., a constant reminder to travellers 
of the high cost of drinking and driving. 


Big Brother keeps eye 
on America’s roads 


® Local police tell just how easy 
it is to catch the drunk driver 
and how hard it is for the 
driver to hide the fact 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


ou’re driving down the street with friends in 
, tow, when suddenly you see the glare of blue- 

and-white lights shining in your rearview mir- 
ror, signaling you to pull over. 

There are some simple clues that might suggest 
to an officer that you are intoxicated, according to 
Haverhi'l Police Sgt. Stephen Brighi. 

He warned that any traffic violation such as going 
through a red light or stop sign, speeding or break- 
ing any other traffic law could get you pulled over. 

“Driving under the speed limit is one of the great 
giveaways of operating under the influence,” Brighi 
said. Officers will check the license plates to see if the 


Touch Your Nose Please 


“That finger ends up in some 
funny places,” 


ee 


vehicle is from out of state, but if an operator drives 
too slowly and resides locally, it’s a tip-off the 
operator may be drunk.” 

Once the operator is pulled over, the normal 
“license and registration, please” request is made 
while the officer asks simple questions such as, 
“what are you doing here?” and other general ques- 
tions to check the driver’s speech and motions. The 
officer can also get an indication of the operator’s 
condition by checking for obvious signs like red, 
bloodshot eyes, and the smell of alcohol, Brighi said. 

The officer can then ask the operator to step out 
of the vehicle so he can get a better idea of the 
driver’s condition by observing his/her actions and 
asking basic questions. 

The OUI tests given vary from officer to officer. 
One of the more common tests performed is the 
heal-to-toe test, also known as “walking the line,” in 
which the operator has to outstretch his/her arms to 
the side and walk a straight line. Other tests include 
reciting the alphabet and having the driver touch 
his/her nose. 

“That finger ends up in some funny places,” 
Brighi said. ° 

If the officer feels the driver has failed any of the 
tests, he/she can then be placed under arrest and 
brought to the police station to face the sergeant or 
captain on duty. 

The operator must then decide if he/she wants to 
take the breathalyzer test or not. If drivers refuse, 
they automatically lose their license for 120 days. 

If drivers take the test and have a blood alcohol 
level of over .08, they are placed in a cell overnight 
for arraignment the next morning. If the results are 
slightly below the legal limit, operators are held for 
approximately four hours, until they become sober 
again, and released. 


@ What does one school do. 
when its students don’t seem to 
care that they are drinking, 
driving and dying? 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Special Features Editor 


string of tragedies have plagued Plaistow 
A: .H.’s Timberlane Regional High School over 
the past 13 months, leaving four former 
students dead, and school officials wondering what 
more can be done. 

Both of the accidents that prematurely claimed 
the lives of Timberlane alumni have involved driving 
under the influence of alcohol. ; 

Everyone, from school Principal Bill Mealy to 
teachers and guidance counselors, are trying to 
teach the Timberlane student body about the dan- 
gers of drunk driving. They say nothing seems to 
work. j 

“We've tried everything, from guest speakers to 
films,” Mealy said: “But the message just doesn’t 
seem to be connécting with our students.” 

“It seems students listen to a guest speaker 
because it’s a way out of class, but when it comes 
time to putting the moral of the message to work, 
they forget,” Mealy said. ; 

Over the years, Timberlane’s approach to educat- 
ing its students has become increasingly-more ag- 
gressive, and in the wake of recent tragedies, the 
next step toward saving lives is in question. 

“The adults in this building are wondering why 
these kids don’t listen,” Mealy said. “We don’t know 
how we can get them to understand; we're strug- 
gling for some answers.” 

Timberlane has implemented a crisis team, com- 


_ prised of school psychologists, who aim to aid stu- 


dents and teachers alike in dealing with the deaths. 

Timberlane administrators have taken steps to- 
ward educating students on the dangers of alcohol 
abuse by adding a substance awareness program to 
its health and physical education curriculum, Mealy 
said. 

A few days before Christmas 1994, the most 
recent tragedy struck Timberlane’s halls, Just after 
midnight on Dec. 18, four Timberlane graduates, 
driving in excess of 100 miles per hour, slid offa wet 
Plaistow road claiming the lives of three young men. 

“That accident has left this entire staff stunned,” 
Mealy said. “This time it affected the staffa lot more 
than the students, because those kids in the accident 
were a lot older.” 

The men that died in the most recent accident 
were six to seven years out of high school raising 
questions of what more can be done. 

“If kids that old aren’t wise enough to listen, it’s 
tough to think high school kids are going to listen,” 
Timberlane guidance coordinator, Claire Chillemi, 
said. “We try a lot of different things, but nothing 
seems to be working.” 

Timberlane has implemented many ideas toward 
warning and educating its students. 

One of the more recent additions to Timberlane’s 
assault on substance abuse is what Chillemi refers to 
as “Chaulk Shock.” 
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Drunk driving 


Problem is steadily declining 
but still takes thousands of lives 
a year and ruins many more 


By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


loses another patron to-an alcohol-related 
traffic fatality, according to the National High- 


E very 30 minutes, America’s alcohol industry 


way Traffic Safety Administration. 


NHTSA estimates that in 1993, alcohol factored 


into 43 percent of fatal traffic accidents, accounting 
for approximately 17,500 of the 40,000 estimated 
deaths. The exact numbers are not yet available. 


The good news is that alcohol-related traffic 
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Testing tolerance 


School hit by tragedy 


= 


R. Burnham photo 


THE BREATHALYZER seals the fate of many drunk drivers. Now with implied consent laws, the choice isn’t so clear. 


year-round mission for Mealy and the rest of the 
Timberlane faculty. 

“We are trying so hard,” Chillemi said. “We bring 
in so many different people to try and reach these 
kids, but they just forget whatever they learned 
when they’re out partying.” 

Often, Timberlane invites local celebrities, like 
former Boston Bruin, Derek Sanderson, to the school 
to preach the same message. 

“We like to find people that the kids look up to, 
maybe see as role models,” Chillemi said. “Some- 
times that is what they need.” 

With all the factors Timberlane administrators 
use to try and deter students from substance abuse, 
just as many outside factors contribute to the stu- 
dents’ decision to ignore that message. : 

Everything from peer pressure to stress is in- 
volved in a student’s decision to use an illegal 
substance, Chillemi said. 

“It’s impossible to pinpoint exactly why they 
don’t listen,” she said. “At that age, they have the 
attitude that they’re indestructible, and all or most 
of their friends are doing it, so they figure it must be 
alright. It really is a combination of things.” 

It seems the atmosphere a party creates is much 
stronger than the message the teachers preach. 

“It seems when they are out at a party, everything 
they learned just goes away,” Chillemi said. “They 


are under an extreme amount of peer pressure to 
deal with and they, like all high school students, 
desperately want to fit in.” 

The reason everyone drank during high school 
was exactly for that reason: peer pressure, O’Connor 
said. 

In the wake of the recent tragedies Timberlane’s 
efforts have come into question, something Mealy 
feels his staff doesn’t deserve. 

“They need to learn to take some personal re- 
sponsibility,” he said. “We do all we can to teach 
them about the effects of substance abuse, but when 
they are out they need to learn to say ‘no.’” 

The recent tragedy marks the second time in as 
many years that Timberlane lost at least one alum- 
nus to a drinking-related automobile accident dur- 
ing the holiday season vacation. 

Mealy implemented the crisis team with the hope 
of never having to call it in for use, but that hope 
soon faded. 

“It’s (crisis team) designed so that the staff is 
trained by psychologists to help deal with death,” 
Mealy said. “But, more recently the teachers have 
had a hard time dealing with all the losses.” 

Although not all of the six deaths in the past 15 
months have resulted from drunk driving, the fact 
that at least one of them did is enough to lead 
administrators toward a stronger, more aggressive 


anti-alcohol program, Chillemi said. ; 

“We've lost some really good kids the last year 
and a half,” Mealy said. “It becomes really hard to 
deal with, but we need to help these kids under- 
stand.” 

Mealy finds himself searching for a positive as- 
pect of all the tragedy inflicted on Timberlane over 
the past 15 months and finds little solace in the fact 
the staff is becoming a closer group while dealing 
with the catastrophes. 

“Initially, we were all stunned,” he said. “Then we 
realized we need help, for each other, we need to be 
supportive of each other and help each other get 
through this.” . 

Many different ways of supporting staff mem- 
bers through these hardships have come into play, 
including teachers being able to attend funerals 
without having to take a sick day or vacation day, 
Mealy said. 

Also there are many support groups around the 
school to help teachers deal with their feelings. 

Handling crisis situations have become almost 
routine at Timberlane, something Mealy hopes to 
see end soon. 

“When we put the team together, we hoped we 
would never have to use it,” he said. “But that team 
has in been here over the years and we've had to use 
their expertise quite often.” 
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VY Fines of up to $1,000 for the first offense. 
Subsequent offenses cost considerably more. 

V Loss of license for life for repeated convictions. 

V A DWI sign on license plates and licenses. 

V Costly alcohol education programs on top of 
the fines, which must be completed before the 
return of a license. 

V Insuring your license fora period of three years 
at approximately $1,000 a year for the first offense. 

The problem was well out of hand before states 
began implementing laws. For example, Kentucky, 
the home of world-famous Jack Daniels distilleries, 
is also known as a leader in the fight against drunk 
driving. Some cities and towns in Kentucky have set 
up laws regulating themselves as “dry” towns, where 
it is illegal to sell alcohol in any form except medici- 
nal. 

The catch is that Kentucky was just as lax in law 
as most states were at one time. Most of the laws 


PRISE TES EET a pe 


passed, have been passed since 1989, when one 
morning a hard-working father named Larry 
Mahoney, driving home after a long night of drink- 
ing, crashed into a school bus, killing 27 children 
and three adults. 

Mahoney survived, and was sentenced to 16 years 
in prison. But the parents of the 27 children were 
sentenced to a lifetime in hell. 

It isn’t only unknowns like Mahoney who destroy 
their lives through drinking and driving, either. 
Here are a few names you may know: 

V Charles Smith —a Boston Celtics free-agent was 
convicted of drunk driving after his van struck and 
killed two Boston University students in Kenmore 
Square in 1991. 

V Bruce Kimball — an Olympic silver medalist for 
diving in the 1984 Olympics, careened into a crowd 
of teenagers in Brandon, Fla. in 1988, killing two and 
injuring six others. This happened just before the 


1988 Olympics, where some say he was destined to 
win the Gold Medal. 

V Willie Shoemaker — winner of the 1986 Ken- 
tucky Derby, and perhaps the most prolific of all 
jockeys, was left completely paralyzed when the car 
he was drunk driving went off the road and down an 
embankment in April 1991. 

V Michael Spinks — 1985 IBF world boxing cham- 
pion. 

V Kelsey Grammer - star of NBC’s Frasier, con- 
victed of drunk driving and cocaine possession. 

¥ John Denver - musician, convicted recently for 
a second offense. 

V Ron Kaufman — adviser to Massachusetts Gov. 
William Weld arrested for drunk driving after leav- 
ing a card game at the governor's Cambridge home. 

Today, 48 people will die as a result of the deadly 
combination of automobiles and alcohol. 

Don’t be one. 
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Dean’s list announced for fall semester 


A 

Stacy Abate, Martha Abbott, Donna 
Abrahams, John Abruzzi, Christopher 
Ackerman, Paul Ackerman, Francisco 
Acosta, Lee Adams, Carrie Ahearn, Michelle 
Alexopoulos, Afshin Alian, Jill Allan, Wendy 
Allen, Nakia Anderson, Kelly Andrews, 
Eugenia Aquino, Donna Arasi-Gudinas, 
Teodora Arias, Elizabeth Arsenault, Keirsten 
Assad, David Ayer. 

B 

Kim Bailey, Maureen Baker, Debra Baker, 
Roberta Barbieri, Stephen Barbin, Susan 
Barche, Roghieh Barghi, Bruce D. Baron, 
Erin Barlow, Deborah Barrett, Katrina 
Bartlett, Rhonda Bass, Lynne Batcheller, 
Julie Bates, Ann Beals, Jason Beaudoin, Marie 
Belanger, Claire Belanger, Toby-Micheal 
Beliveau, Bonnie Bellemore, Ana Bello, 
Michael Belmont, Amy Berberian, Kelly 
Bergeron, Jodi Bertrand, Karin Bielecki, Jef- 
frey Binette, Tania Bishop, Heidi Blais, Mark 
Blanchet, Scott Blanchette, Emil Blank, Ed- 
ward Blood, M Magdalena Blouin, Cynthia 
Blunt, Sheryl Boch, Cheryl Bogosian, Laura 
Bograd, Galina Bomshteyn, Nikolette Bonin, 
Tammy Borucki, Susan Bouchard, Chris- 
tine Bouressa, Warren Boutchia, Terri Bova, 
Kathleen Bowler, Dean Boyd, Kelly Boylan, 
Kelly Bradshaw, Sherri Brewer, Michael 
Brown, Dawn Browning, Gregory Brucato, 
Theresa Brunelle, Daniel Burm, Jennifer 
Bussiere, Suzanne Butt. 

( 

Mary Calnan, Mark Calvi, Patricia 
Cantone, Melinda Canty, Melaine Capalbo, 
Carene Capoccia, Christine M. Caron, Timo- 
thy Carritte, Marsha Carroll, Paulino 
Carteiro, Cristina Casado, Shirley Casey, 
Kristen Cashman, Eliodora Castillo, Joselin 
Ceballos, Gina Censullo, Ana Cepeda, Sandra 
Cepeda, Beth-Ann Cesati, Bronwyn Chace, 
Stephanie Chiara, George Chivaras, James 
Clark, Janet Clark, Jennifer Clark, Jamie 
Clark, Marie Clark, Pamela Clark, Robbyn 
Clark, Jacqueline Clayton, John Clement, 
Anna Coletti, Antonio Collao, Lauri Collins, 
Virgenmina Colon, Susan Comeau, Susanne 
Comeau, Helen Comeau, Holly Comiskey, 
Lisa Comiskey, Robert Conley, Carla Conlon, 
Jennifer Connors, Michael Conrad, Lee 
Conte, Carmen Contreras, Rachael Corliss, 
Mary Corsetto, Lynndiane Costa, Christo- 
pher Costello, Jeffrey Couture, Arthur 
Craffey Jr, Keith Croft, Altagracia Cruz, 
Sandra Cruz, Matthew Curran, Heather 
Currie, Amy Curtis, Christopher Cuscia, 
John Czaban. 

D 

Heather D’Urso, Pamela Daley, Anh Tran 
Dang, Khoi Dang, Phong Dang, Lisa Davinci, 
Richmond Dawson, Jennifer de Wys, Mel- 
issa Dearth, Sherri DeBlois, Jennifer 
DeCunto, Michael DeFeo, Teresa DeJesus, 
Lynda DeLosSantos, Elena Demeris, 
Genevieve Dennis, Sean Denoi, Andrew 
Denoncour, Gina DePiano, Gail Detjens, 
Tammy DeVito, Elba Diaz, Donna DiGrazia, 
Patricia DiJanni, Lori DiMambro, Daniele 
Dirsa, Beth Dixon-Stoddard, Jessica Doherty, 
Rebecca Domin, Deveka Donahue, Meagan 
Donegan, Taryn Donnarumma, Lisa Doran, 


okt a 


David Downey, Kathleen Doyle, Janice 
Driscoll, Michael Dryver, Sean Dugan, Tho- 
mas Duggan, Jonathan Dumond, Monique 
Dumouchel, Melissa Durgin, Kerri Dwan, 
Michael Dylingowski. 

E 


Roger Earnshaw, Darlene Ebert, Cheryl 
Ede, Chris Eideh, Brittney Ellis, Robin 
Emmert, Wendy Esoldo, Emilio Espinal, 
Daisy Estrella, Donna Evers. 

F 

Martine Fabien, Debra Fanaras, Jodi 
Farris, Angela Fazzio, Gayle Feole, Maria 
Fernandez, Andrea Ferreira, Sylvia Figueroa, 
Maria Figueroa, Robert Figueroa, Robin 
Fingerle, Cynthia Fisette, Kelly Flannery, 
Mary Fleming-McClure, Jennifer Fleming, 
Matthew Fleming, Thomas Fletcher, Joseph 
Flosman, Elena Floudaras, Dianne Foley, 
Rosa Fonseca, Sheri Fortin, Jennifer Lee 
Fossarelli, Deborah Foucault, Samuel Foulds, 
Heidi Fournier, Caleb Fowler, Jay Fox, Brian 
Francis, Pamela Fregeau, Lori French, Karina 
French, Julie Freyre, Damaris Frias, Walkiria 
Frias-Peguero, Helen Fulk, Wendy Furcal, 
Karen Futch. 

G 

Mark Gabryjelski, Kelly Gallagher, Sean 
Gallagher, Christine Gallant, Michael Gal- 
lant, Amarilis Garcia, Laura Garlington, 
Andrea Garrett, James Garvin, Camille 
Gauthier, Lydia Geha, Lauri Gendreau, Rob- 
ert Genest, Kathleen George, Keri Gerakines, 
Kevin Gerst, Melanie Gibson, Jolanta Gillis, 
Donna Giusti, Kelly Glazier, Shannon Gla- 
zier, Kristel Glidden, Laura Goldbaum, Neil 
Golden, Gladys Gomez, Luz Gomez, Victor 
Gomez, Waina Gonzalez, Pavel Gonzalez, 
Jodi Goodhue, Julie Gordon, Sandra Gorski, 
Robin Gosselin, Brad Gosselin, Melissa 
Gouin, Jill Gove, Robert Grady, Suzanne 
Graham, Candice Greenberg, Karen 
Greenfield, Jason Grosky, Tammy Grullon, 
Deanne Guardino, Kathleen Guilmet, Ugur 
Gunsever, Joanne Gustafson, Valerie 
Guzman. 

H ; 

Jannell Haggerty, Valerie Haggett-Torrisi, 
Alison Hall, Bridget Hamm, Todd Harris, 
Holly Harrison, Kevin Harrison, Donna 
Harvey, Gloria Healy, Linda Herrera, Monica 
Hicks, Stephanie Hilbert, Lan Ho, Thanh 
Ho, Vi Ho, Robert Hobbs, Melissa Hodgdon, 
L. Alexandra Holmes, Michelle Holmes, Jef- 
frey Homans, Samuel Howell, Michael 
Hudson, David Huebner, Kimberly Hull, 
Kahn Huynh. 

I 

Annmarie Indelicato. 


J 
Kathy Jackman, John Janes, Alice Jenkins, 
Sandra Jensen, Michael Jesionowski, Brian 
Johnson, Kelly Johnston. 


K 

Georgios Kampourakis, Danil Kaper, 
Zhannna Kaper, Penelope Karas, Andrew 
Karlis, Laura Keeler, Bonnie Kehoe, Mark 
Keller, Robert Kelley, Erin Kelly, | Richard 
Kierstead, Stacy Kimball-Antonakis, Herbert 
King, Anne King, Sharon Klufts, Dawn 
Kobylarz, Marina Kostikova, Maranda Kuse. 


The area in the Student Center that currently houses the AT&T Worker Assistance 
Center will soon be vacant making it "up for grabs." It used to be known and 
used as the Student Center Theater. The Student Senate wants your opinion as 
to how YOU think this area should be used. 


New study space? A place to socialize? A place to go: 
between classes? A separate area for student programs? 


Is this what you want? Do you have an idea? 
Make your opinion count. 


Tell the Student Senate your ideas before February 3! 
Stop by room F137 in the Student Center or call x3739. 


L 

Beatrice La Chance, Bruce Ladd, Mark 
Ladd, Richard Lafontaine, Mindy Lagasse, 
Cuong Lai, Sean Lajoie, Terrie LaMantia, 
Dominic Lamanuzzi, Dale Lambert, Melissa 
Lambert, April Langis, Anastasia Lantzakis, 
Deborah LaPierre, Francy Lard, Laura 
Laubner, Kellie LaVita, Michele Lavoie, Phong 
Le, Khai Le, Trang Le, Huonglan Le, Diane 
Leavitt, Jeffrey Lefebre, Cheryl Lemoine, 
Karen Levesque, Michelle Linnehan, 
Lawrence Linnell, Luciano Lipari, Lynn 
Lipari, Susan Litchfield, Tammy Lizotte, 
Kathleen Loeschen, Laura Logue, Patricia 
Lombard, Ana LoPez, Darren Louttit, Leslie 
Lowe, Jerelyn Lozeau, Katherine Lucas, 
Alexandra Luciano, Pamela Lund, Jeffrey 
Lunt, Angela Lutzenberger, Allyson Lynch- 
Lawless. 

M. 
Thanhnga Mac, Leo Mahalaris, Mark 


‘Manning, Steven Manning, Rebekah 


Marcotte, Aurelia Marmolejos, Richard 
Marquis, Ellen Marshall, Linda Mascio, 
Cheryl Masterson, Elin Mastrangelo, Rafael 
Matos, Christian Max, Clifford May, Dennis 
McAvoy, Maribeth McCall, Brian McCarthy, 
Jay McCarthy, Michael McCarthy, Ruth 
McCassie, Kristen McCollum, Marla 
McConnell, Patrice McDermott, Nancy 
McInnes, Merit McIntyre, April McLean, 
Mark McNulty, Melissa McQueen, Joyce 
Meekins, Lucrecia Mendez, David Migliorini, 
Kimberly Mignanelli, Brian Miller, Evelyn 
Miller, Jason Milovanovic, Marina Miluci, 
Michelle Minahan, Diana Minkle, Sandra 
Minott, Kevin Moakley, Christian Monfet, 
Chris Montanez, Tharah Montefusco, 
Michael Moreau, Brett Morgan, Ana Morillo, 
Evsey Moroz, Jeffrey Morton, Fausto Moscat, 
Airan Moscat, Shannon Mosher, Alisa 
Mujagic, Karen Mullings, Colleen Murnane, 
Katherin Murray. 
N 
Kimberly Nabbout, Jill Nadeau, Carmen 
Navarro, Keith Nelson, Long Nguyen, Mai 
Nguyen, Thang Nguyen, Anhtuan Nguyen, 
Bau Nguyen, Dung Nguyen, Danh Nguyen, 
Debra Nicoli, David Nigohosian, Everett 
Noonan, Dorothy Norman, Eugene Norton, 
Tanya Novak, Anna Nuttall. 
O 
Jody O’Neil, Thomas O’Neill, Colleen 
O’Shea, Josefina Ogando, Gail Oliveri, 
Michael Onufrak, Dianne Orfant, Julie 
Orsillo, Santa Ortega, Elena Ostrovsky, Paula 
Ouellet, Lilia Ovalles, Cornelius Owens. 
P 
Randy Paiva, Robin Paradis, Carla Parisi, 
Deborah Parisi, Linda Parker-Tuxbury, Barry 
Pasek, Jorge Peguero, Leah Pellerin, Nancy 
Pelletier, Andrea Pepe, Christopher Perkins, 
Wanda Perry, Douglas Perry, Anlong Pham, 
Lan Phan, Loan Phan, Van Phan, Douglas 
Pica, Melba Pichardo, Susan Piercy, Barry 
Pietrantonio, Beth Pike, Heather Pilkington, 
Claudio Pimentel, Rollka Pimentel, Nancy 
Pine, Richard Pisano, Gina Pitocchelli, Kim- 
berly Plaster, Samaria Polanco, Ykania 
Polanco, Roseanne Porcelli, Bruce Potter, 
Eric Powers, April Pozzi, Victoria Price, Eliza- 
beth Prophet, John Pruett. 


QR 
Rafael Quiles, Christine Rabuska, 
Jacqueline Radford, Vera Rafalovich, Tatiana 
Ramos, Shannon Ranson, Cynthia Raymond, 
Adalgisa Restituyo, Lucas Restituyo, Shallan 
Reynolds, Natividad Reynoso, Cheryl Riccio, 
Jessica Richards, Mark Richardson, Donna 
Riffe, James Rivard, Ingrid Rivera, Aaron 
Robbins, Elise Roberts, Kandace Robinson, 
Maria Rodriguez, Maritza Rodriguez, Jenni- 
fer Roe, Kellie Rogers, Nancy Rogers, Eric 
Rogers, Joseph Rogers, Meridith Roli, Julio 
Rosario, Jaime Rourke, Kimberly Rowan, 
Junior Rozon, Elizabeth Rubin, Alyssa 
Rubino, Sandra Ruiz, Leighann Russo. 
S 
Rani Sadek, Elizabeth Salazar, Susan 
Salem, Armando Sangermano, Luisa 
Santana, Tina Santarelli, Keri Santiago, 
William Santomas, Alexandra Santos, Lori 
Sarno, Andrea Savastano, Darrin Scally, Julie 
Schaeffer, Caroline Schiffgens, Jillian 
Schleicher, Jill Scioli, Amber Sciuto, Frances- 
Jean Scurto, Andrea Self, Mohammad Shah, 
Marwan Shahin, Barry Shaw, Michelle Shaw, 
Madeline Shikar, Tami Shirton, Annmarie 
Silva, Joshua Silveira, Lyuba Sinelnikova, 
Pabitra Singh, Anne Sirois, Jeffrey Slattery, 
Karen Slongwhite, Laurel Slongwhite, Kim- 
berly Smart, Joy Smith, Kerrianne Smith, 
Kimberly Smith, Amy Spence, Jody St 
Laurent, Natasha Stafford, James Staples, 
Johanna Stearns, Jason Steiner, Kurt 
Stephan, Fatima Stewart, Stephanie Strout, 
Mary Stys, Donna Sullivan. 
T 
Daniel Taffe, Regina Tarquino, Orquidea 
Taveras, Grace Tawil, Darcy Taylor, Leyda 
Tejeda, Christina Theberge, Robin Theodos, 
Lyn Thomas, Faith Thompson, Sandra Th- 
ompson, Rachel Tilden, Genya 
Tolokunskaya, Carlene Torosian, Christo- 
pher Torres, Laura Torrisi, Rebecca Traister, 
Thuc Tran, Diane Trim, Rachel Troia, 
Carleton Trombly, Irene Tyler, Keri Tyler. 
UV 
Belgica Urbaz, Loc Van, Michelle Varras, _ 
Brenda Vazquez, Yolanda Vazquez, Ana 
Vega, Matthew Velasquez, Luz Velazquez, 
Francis Velez, Ana Veloz, Pablo Veloz, Diane 
Vergato, Eileen Vets, Rafael Vila Orta, Diane 
Vitale. 
W : 
Virginia Wadland, Scott Waldie, Colin 
Walker, Stacia Waraska, Amanda Warnoek, 
Kerye Warren, Melissa Watts, Susan 
Weinmann, Leilani Welch, Richard 
Wentworth Jr, Tracy Westaway, Robyn 
Wetherbee, Ann Whalen, Frederick Wheeler, 
Terry Wheeler, Suzanne Wheelock, Sherry 
Whitaker, Adam Whitehouse, Katherine 
Whitmarsh, Brian Whitney, Deborah 
Wilkinson, Georgia Williams, Eugene Willis, 
Jodi Wilson, Shirley Winchester, Erik Woisin, 
Marilyn Wood-Spates, Donna Woodall, 
Lauren Woods, Gina Wool, Jennifer 
Wozmak, David Wright. 
Y-Z 
Pauline Yelinek, Cristino Ynfante, 
Mikhael Zaarour, Ryan Zannini, Vladimir 
Zemlyakov, Tatyana Zemlyakova, Svetlana 
Zinland. 


Carnations and Qalfoons 
will be on sale 
(alentine's Day - Grebruary 14 


at various locations 


on both campuses. 
Assorted colors of both 


to chose from will be available 


at an affordable price! 
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Nude paintings may cause a stir in Boston 


@ Dutch artist invades 
American idealism with 
his buxom beauties 


By CHRISTINE CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


or a man so ahead of his time in the 
contemporary modern art world, 
Willem de Kooning could create an 
upheaval of feelings with some feminists. 
A collection of paintings and drawings 
called Woman Series, dating back from 1948, 
resemble the popular Betty Grable/Marilyn 
Monroe calendar girl look of that era. 
However, these rounded and voluptuous 
figures are in strong opposition with the 
“beauty-is-only-skin-deep” idealism women 
of the ‘90s are trying to create. 
The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is 
presenting de Kooning’s display, allowing 


male and female viewers to establish their 
own views and opinions. The exhibition, 
which runs until March, is free to all NECC 
faculty and students with a pass, available 
at the Bentley Library. 

In 1946, de Kooning came to America 
from Holland to thwart his icons of abstract 
expressionism in a more accepting art soci- 
ety. This particular type ofillustration flour- 
ished strongly in the states after World War 
II, until the early 1960s. 

So why is de Kooning labeled a contem- 
porary, a man ahead of his time? 

Primarily, because his brush strokes, 
mainly all in black, are thick and gener- 
ously applied in ragged lines. 

A young toddler, crayon in fist, pressing 
the colored wax onto a blank sheet of paper 
while smiling and laughing proudly, could 


surpass de Kooning’s women portraits. This © 


is also contemporary art, isn’t it? A young- 
ster of his time drawing his mother hon- 
estly, love handles and all, surely would 


make a women’s organization smile with 
thoughts of public relations campaigns. 

Representing a dissenting view of fe- 
male history, de Kooning avoids contempo- 
rary associations to his female figure stud- 
ies. He suggests that their mouths resemble 
the timeless smiles of the Mesopotamian 
stone idols, thus looking beyond their bulg- 
ing nude bodies. 

A few male models are depicted and 
painted differently than those in his Woman 
Series. In fact, they resemble many of Vincent 
Van Gogh’s timeless paintings. His men 
don’t have genitals of prodigious size, or 
huge muscles. They are realistic scribbles 
hardly accentuating their sexuality unlike 
his women. 

Perhaps envisioning confusion, de 
Kooning said, “Some of my earliest women 
are violent figures. They even scare me. But, 
I’m not a misogynist. I have no contempt or 


bitterness toward women.” 

Although many of his paintings in the 
series are untitled, names such as Girl in 
Boat, Lobster Woman and Cruxifiction, are 
among the most unusual of his works. 
Cruxifiction delineates a young female on a 
cross, like Jesus in biblical passages. 

Does this poke fun at the equal rights for 
the women’s movement? Many of these 
trying questions remain either unanswered 
or appear two-directional. The Protestant 
Church could use this particular de Kooning 
piece as a promotional effort favoring the 
ordination of women priests, bishops and 
cardinals within religious sects. 

Perhaps these queries were intentional. 

“My fascination with painting is to make 
something I can never be sure of, and no 
one else can be either,” de Kooning said. 

Although it is evident his string of paint- 
ings are women physically, their individual 
direct meanings are unclear. Visit the mu- 
seum and decide. It’s well worth the trip. 


Student senate finalizes spring entertainment 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he student senate has scheduled a 
| variety of events, from a relationship 
workshop to an Earth day celebra- 

tion, for entertainment this semester. 

Feb. 10 brings relationship expert Ellen 
Gootblatt to the Student Center. The former 
WABC Talk radio show host will lecture on 
over 20 topics, including, “meeting, dating, 
passion and intimacy.” 

The senate invites students to get into 
the Valentines Day spirit on Feb. 13 and 14 
with balloons and carnations sold around 
campus. 

The C-building lobby will house Vendors 
Day Feb 28. Vendors from several institu- 


tions will sell different school apparel from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Comedy takes over the Haverhill cam- 
pus Student Center every Friday through- 
out the month. A different comedian will 
perform each Funny Friday, except Feb.10. 

On March 8, NECC celebrates Interna- 
tional Woman’s Day with a band from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. and speakers throughout the 
day. 

Models strut the catwalk in a fashion 
show on March 10. Details are sketchy on 
this one. 

Students sporting an NECC T-shirt and 
shorts on March 13 can walk away with free 
prizes at Spring Break Prep Day. Also, a 
workshop on skin care will be given by 
Donna Montalbano of student health ser- 


vices, called Fry Now. A reggae band is also 
scheduled. 

Bands will appear in the Haverhill cam- 
pus Student Center throughout March on 
Music Mondays. 

Food from all around the world served 
up from several schools culinary depart- 
ment helps NECC celebrate /nternational 
Food Day on April 8. A $5 admission fee is 
required. 

Vendors Day returns April 10, while on 
April 21 students can celebrate Earth Day 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. in the Student Center 
at the Haverhill campus and Lawrence’s 
Atrium. 

An AIDS Awareness Day and plans for an 
auction are in progress for sometime in the 
month. 


1. Who is the famous television sitcom 
actor referred to in Billy Joel’s Piano Man as 
a bartender named John? 

2. On which television show did Baywatch’s 
Pamela Anderson get her start? 

3. What was the last Beatles’ song that John 
Lennon and Paul McCartney wrote together? 
4. What was the name of Michael Keaton’s 
first movie? 

5. In what year did Rocky win an Academy 
Award? 


Answers: 
QLEL “S ‘4ftYs 1Y431N ‘fF ‘pooy Suipu1 puy SuoT 
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AUTO INSURANCE 


Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


BRADFORD 
COLLEGE 


@ Small classes 


@ 12:1 Student/ 
Faculty Ratio 


Affordable education 


International student body 


e Low Down Payment 
_* No Finance Charges 
¢ Monthly Payments 
¢ No Down Payment at Renewal 


“Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
rates are set by the state. Why pay more for the same coverage? 


SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY!! 
Call Today For More Information 


(508) 374-6365 


FAX YOUR PRESENT POLICY TO 374-7769 


Kimball Insurance 
107 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 


No commute to Boston 


Plenty of parking 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 
AND APPLY EARLY! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 © 800/336-6448 


The best time 
to learn more 
about the 


Mp 
Advantage 

in your major 
is Now. 

Why not stop 
by to see us in 
Room C 310 
or call us at 
508-374-3722. 


a Oe 


A PRACTICAL 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Improve your options 


| 
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‘Murder in the First’ 
lacks much punch 


@ Dated and predictable 
script wastes striking 
Bacon performance 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


man is wrongly accused, a young 
Aw attempts to defend him, a 
friendship ensues, a lesson is learned. 

Does this scenario sound familiar? 

In Mark Rocco’s, Murder in the First, this 
predictable plot emerges in the story of a 
wronged inmate and the novice lawyer who 
finds fault with his rehabilitation. 

Although Henri Young (Kevin Bacon) is 
sent to Alcatraz to serve his time, he is 
hardly the deviant the institution main- 
tains. 

After the death of his parents, a teenage 
Young is left to care for his young sister. 
Unable to find a job, he steals $5 from a 
country store to feed her. Since’ the store 
doubled for a post office, the crime became 
a federal offense, and Young is incarcer- 
ated. 

He is sent to Alcatraz and locked in 
solitary confinement, a 5-foot-high vault 
that has no toilet, light or heat. He has no 
clothes, bed or anything to help pass the 
time. The law states that a prisoner can only 
receive this punishment for a maximum of 
19 days. Young is sentenced there for three 
years for trying to escape. 

As an example to others, Young is con- 
tinuously beaten. His face is permanently 
disfigured and his Achilles tendon is cut 
with a straight razor, hobbling him. 

After being sent back with the other 


NEXT STOP - 


Movie Review 


prisoners, Young kills an inmate and is sent 
to jail in California to face a charge of 
murder in the first degree. 

Enter James Stamphill (Christian Slater), 
a lawyer fresh out of Harvard, as Young's 
public defender. Stamphill finds fault with 
the system, and the search for the truth 
begins. 

The movie’s plot soon becomes painfully 
predictable. Two-men from opposite ends 
of life are thrown together. Through the 
relationship, each learns more about life 
and they part as friends. 

Murder would be much less of a movie if 
not for Bacon’s acting. 

The first half of the movie mainly con- 
sists of Bacon’s character being tortured, 
and the trauma he endures locked in “the 
hole.” His performance is amazing. As he 
limps around, scared, confused, in a half- 
man/half-animal state, there is no doubt 
that Bacon suffered along with his charac- 
ter in an attempt to understand him. 

Recently, Bacon has played more de- 
manding roles in A Few Good Men and The 
River Wild, but none of his films have the 
emotional impact he delivers here. 

On the other side of the spectrum, Chris- 
tian Slater’s performance is average. 

In what was to be his “coming-of-age 
film,”Slater lacks the depth needed to gain 
faith in his character. 

Where Tom Cruise was able to take a 
rookie lawyer from Harvard and make an 
audience believe he could defeat Jack 
Nicholson in A Few Good Men, Slater’s char- 
acter looks like a rookie and simply lacks 
the emotion to bring the character the 
strength he needs. 


MAKE THE TRANSFER CONNECTION 


MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
A Economics 

A English 

A History 

A Philosophy 

A Political Science 
A Psychology 

A Religious Studies 
A Sociology 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
A Accounting 

A Business Economics 

A Finance — 

A International Business 

A Management 

A Marketing 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

A Biology 

A Chemistry 

A Civil Engineering 

A Computer Science 

4 Electrical and Computer Engineering 

A Mathematics 

A Medical Technology/Health Science 

A Physics 

4 Sports Medicine: Athletic Training 
Exercise Physiology 
Pre-physical Therapy 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
A Elementary Education 
A Secondary Education 
A Pre-Dental 

4 Pre-Law 

A Pre-Medical 

A Study Abroad 


Locked in time 


Photo Courtesy of Warner Brothers 


CHRISTIAN SLATER and Kevin Bacon star in ‘Murder in the First,’ a film 


directed by Mark Rocco. 


Slater is not only overshadowed by 
Bacon’s performance, but by the image of 
Alcatraz in this movie. 

The dark and ominous surroundings 
make for as strong of character as any in 
the movie. 


This movie is based on a true story and 
its importance in anchoring the fall of 
Alcatraz should be told. 


© 


However, turning it into another friend- __ 


ship film lessens its impact and turns itinto 
just another run-of-the-mill movie. 


Required Reading 


$8 Per Hour ¢ 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Tuition 


Reimbursement Potential 
Up to $6,000 Promotion 
Within 


per Year 
(*selected 


Full-time 


yaaa ERLITTEEELH g 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 


Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


¢ 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. °6to 11 p.m. 
¢*11 p.m. to 3 a.m. ° *3 to 8 a.m. 


lf your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


October 6th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
October 27th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Lawrence Campus: 


October 25th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


Haverhill Campus: 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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DARN THE RHINO'S GONNA } 
BE AWFULLY LONELY7 


Cte Bre teres bee ee ne eet 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 
L THOUGHT You WERE BUT THERE'S AN OLD HORROR 


EVERY TIME I MENTION 
GONNA GLEAN 0 UT THE pete oobedliye STARTING NOW CLEANING ue gies ITS 
ithe ne 11% ne oe vTNVISIBLE MANS 
MS HANDS 


i 
ei 
| 
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JUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


EU, HEL. THATS 2 
JNFINISHED FueNITURE tls CUNNY We DAO! T COT WHEW ee Aaa 
Pome’ BS Sache Vomework, 1 ToLr0 HER IT 


FuRNttUgeE." MEDNS ITS UNFINISHED 


Wes BECAUSE IT WAS 


SFL DEA AP B23 
AE WEG FA 


cat; 


2ATZ by BEN SMITH 


. I THOUGHT ABOUT GETTING 
. You A PRESENT. I HAD E- 


T HAD FIFTY? CENTS 
4 1 GOT MY] NOUGH MONEY WITH ME TO : 


LEFT OVER. HERES LT Take It WOU RE 


STILL UPSET ABOUT 


HI,HONEY PAYCHECK] BUY YoU A JAGUAR XJ-b, A PEPSI. SEL 
HOW WAS = TODAY. | BUT THEN IT REMEMBERED Ig 
WORK? { | [THAT I HAD To MAIL THE 


WATER BILL. 


_ King Features Syndicate. Inc. World nghts reserved, 


—S_ 


Singles: 
1. Madonna: Take a Bow (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner) 
2. Bon Jovi: Always (Mercury) 
3. TLC: Creep (Laface/Arista) 
4. Blackstreet: Before I Let You Go 
(Interscope) 
5. Des’ree: You Gotta Be (550 Music) 
6. Crystal Waters: 100 Percent Pure Love 
(Mercury) 
7. 4 P.M.: Sukiyaki (Next Plateau/Lon- 
don/Island) 
8. 20 Fingers: Short Dick Man (S.O.S) 
9. Immature: Constantly (MCA) 
10. Tom Petty: You Don’t Know How It 
Feels (Warner) 


Top R&B/Soul 
1. Changing Faces: Foolin’ Around 
(Spoiled Rotten/Big Beat/Atlantic) 
2. Brownstone: If You Love Me (Epic) 
3. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 
4. Immature: Constantly (MCA) 
5. Anita Baker: I Apologize (Electra) 
6. Luther Vandross: Always And Forever 
(Epic) 
7. Missjones: Where I Wanna Be Boy 
(Step Sun) 
8. Nine: Whutcha Want? (Profile) 
9. 60 Boyz: Tootsee Roll (Rip-It) 
10. Jade: Every Day Of The Week/If The 
Mood Is Right (Giant) 


Movie rentals: 
1. Maverick (Warner) 
2. Blown Away (MGM/UA) 
3. Speed (Fox Video) 
4. The Client (Warner) 
5. When A Man Loves A Woman (Touch- 
stone) 
6. I Love Trouble (Foiiiistone) 
7. Guarding Tess (Columbia TriStar) 
8. Beverly Hills Cop II (Paramount) 
9. Wyatt Earp (Warner) 
10. City Slickers IT (Columbia TriStar) 


This Week in History 


This week in history: 

Feb. 1: In 1960, sit-ins began when 
four black college students in Greens- 
boro, N.C., refused to move from a 
Woolworth lunch counter, which 
denied them service. 

Feb. 3: In 1917, the United States 
cut diplomatic ties with Germany 

In 1945, the Yalta Conference be- 
gan in the Crimea, U.S.S.R., with Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and Rus- 
sian leader Josef Stalin in attendance. 

In 1984, the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger was launched on its fourth 
trip into space. 

Feb. 4: In 1899, Filipino insur- 
gents, unable to gain recognition of 
independence from the United States, 
began a guerrilla war. 

In 1988, federal grand juries in 
Miami and Tampa returned indict- 
ments against General Manuel 
Noriega, ruler of Panama, charging 
that he had protected and otherwise 
assisted the Medellin drug cartel. 

In 1993, President Bill Clinton 
claimed his first legislative victory, 
the Family and Medical Leave Act, 
which was passed by both the Senate 
and the House. 

Feb. 5: In 1917, Gen. John J. 
Pershing withdrew his forces after 
entering Mexico in the pursuit of 
Francisco (Pancho) Villa, who was 
raiding U.S. border areas. 


re/housekeeping for two 
dren, ages 6 and 11, after 
100] (2 p.m.-6 p.m.) and all 


day on school holidays, 
_ full-time in summer. 


_ Light housekeeping duties and 


driver’s license required. 
Live-in or out. 


“call 508-462-6712 after 6 p.m. 
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i aaa DESO MRD 
New players may 
help women’s team 


@ Knights look for 
successful second semester, 
while newcomers try to fill 
in gaps from lost players 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Sports Editor 


fter changes in player personnel, 
A“ women’s basketball team (5- 

6) is gearing for a successful run in 
the second half of their schedule. 

“We will bea better team this semester,” 
Coach Mike Smith said. “It hurts losing five 
of our girls, but we picked up two very good 
ball players, capable of stepping into the 
starting lineup.” 

The two recruits both have legitimate 
basketball experience. Freshman Deana 
Deltorchio was the starting center last sea- 
son at Triton Regional High School. After 
deciding not to play first semester, she 
reconsidered and will now step into the 
starting lineup. 

Also joining the squad is Connie 
Kyriakopoulos, a transfer student from 
Hesser College. She and Deltorchio will be 
key players in stepping up to replace the 
five deemed academically ineligible. 


Missing from the first semester squad. 


are the five players placed on academic 
probation, including starters Liz Donovan 
and Lynette Sbano, and reserves Lynn 
Edmonds, Melissa Moscow and Christy Olibi 
(it has been stated that Sbano may be rein- 
stated after taking a mini-course over win- 


ter break.) 

This team began the season with 10 
players, a number now reduced to seven. 
With five starters, this leaves just two sub- 
stitutes on the bench. An injury or exhaus- 
tion could cause considerable damage to 
the club. 

“I am concerned about our depth, but 
only from a fatigue factor. It is very com- 
mon in Division III for teams to have only 
seven players,” Smith said. “We played a 
few teams this year, including Mount 
Wachusett (five) and Roxbury (six), with 
less.” 

Returning to the Knight line-up is start- 
ing forward and team leader Cheryl Lemoine. 
She is currently ranked number two in the 
region in scoring, averaging 17.3 points per 
game, while pulling down an impressive 15 
boards per contest (good for third overall). 
After playing a strong initial 11 games, 
Lemoine is expected to do the same in the 
remaining 11. 

“Cheryl is having just a spectacular year,” 
Smith said. “She is our team leader and go- 
to-guy. I couldn’t have asked more of her 
and she is doing a great job for our club.” 

Play maker and starting guard Stacey 
Dion will also be looked upon to help lead 
the Knights to a successful second half. She 
is currently ranked number one in the 
region in assists with a smooth 7.6 per 
game. Couple that with an improving jump 
shot, and Dion may become a weapon on 
the hardwood. 

“Stacey just may become an offensive 
threat,” Smith said. “She is doing a good job 
distributing the ball, and her outside game 
is improving steadily. Her accuracy is get- 
ting better, and she’s worked hard to de- 


Coming Up inthe Gym__. 


Women’s basketball 
Feb. 2 Home 6p.m. Hesser College 
Feb. 4 Away 2p.m. Massasoit C.C. 
Feb. 6 Home 6p.m. Becker College 
Feb. 8 Home 6p.m. Springfield Tech C.C. 
Men’s basketball 
Feb. 1 Away 7p.m. North Shore C.C. 
Feb. 4 Away 4p.m. Massasoit C.C. 
Feb. 8 Home 8pm. CC. of Rhode Island 
Feb. 11 Home 3p.m. Manchester C.C 
Feb. 14 Away TBA Quinsigamond C.C. 
| Intramurals 
| Every Monday 3 on 3 basketball 
| At Conclusion of 3/3 free throw contest 
| Every Monday flag snow football 
| Winter Festival 
| Feb: 6 11 a.m. Meet in Game Room __ Snow Sculpture 
| Febi6 6-10 p.m. Sign up: Game Room Snow Tubing 
| Feb. 13 11 am. Meet inGame Room ___ Snow Volleyball 
| Feb. 10 TBA Sign up: Game Room _ Sleigh Ride 


ALL YOU 
CAN EAT 


Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


PAPA GINO'S, INC. 


Action on the hardwood 


velop a quicker release on her jumper.” 

Other returning Knights include 
Dahianara Colon, Charlene Bourque and 
starting center Christine Caron. 

How will losing five experienced ball 
players affect this ball club? 

The big difference will be the number of 
players on the bench (reducing five substi- 
tutes to two.) Another disparity is due to 
changes in the team’s crew. 

The Knights have gained two solid play- 
ers. Deltorchio is a good player in the post 
and is an effective rebounder. 

Kyricekopoulos has a good jumpshot 
and can crash the boards as well. Although 
this team may be slower, Smith said they 
will run more offensively, seeking out fast 
break points and opportunities. 

“What we have to do, overall, is to play 


R. Burnham photo 
THE KNIGHTS prepare for their next adversary, Feb. 2 at home against 
Hesser College. 


smart, heads-up basketball,” Smith said. 
“Back in the fall, we had a sole returning 
player (Lemoine); now we have six players 
(including Kyricekopoulos) that have at least 
a semester of experience at playing at the 
college level.” 

A factor that can only help the Knights is 
the location of many of their second-half 
games; seven of the remaining 11 are at 
home. During a six-day stretch last semes- 
ter, they played in four road games, jour- — 
neying to Maine, Rhode Island, Manchester, 
N.H., and to Western Massachusetts to play 
in Springfield. ; 

“It will be nice to be home for a change,” 
Smith said. a 

Look for the Knights in upcoming home 
games including Thurs., Feb. 2, when they 
host Hesser College at 6 p.m. ile ORS 


Gym opens with fanfare : ; 


Continued from page 12 


pate in events and create new concepts. 

“We are always Open to new ideas, any- 
thing anybody wants for intramural pro- 
grams, just let us know,” Wile said. “This is 
why we wanted to have the open house, to 
let people know there are activities going 
on.” 

Not only does the open house allow 
students to realize what activitiés are com- 
ing up, but see the fitness center and learn 
how to benefit from it. Both the fitness 
rooms and basketball court are frée to use 
with a valid school I.D.. 

Parker, a 29-year-old Bradford College 
graduate in human studies, is pursuing his 
master's degree in health science at Spring- 
field College. He was director of intramural 
club sports at Bradford and director of 
recreation at Colby Sawyer College. 

“I think the fitness room is ideal for 
someone who is beginning,” Parker said. 
“Ihave capability of testing flexibility, mus- 
cularity, body composition, and through 
the computer analysis, can assess one’s 
fitness. I’d like to diversify it so it helps 
more people, instead of having just one curl 
machine, get more free weights or a power 
cage where you can do many exercises.” 

“It saves space and with this you can 
satisfy all those requirements of shoulder 
machines, bench press and squats, in a 
small area.” 

' This is just one of the changes Parker 
would like to see, but for now many other 
options are available, such as one-on-one 
fitness consultations to make sure those 
using the equipment know what they are 
doing. In order to use either the free-weight 
or nautilus room, a onetime health history 
form must be filled out. Once completed, 
the facility is open for use. 

Outside the nautilus room, information 
concerning health and fitness is available. 
“We're also going to use the outside area, 
where we're going to have a lot of research 
materials, pamphlets and booklets, ” Beal 
said. _ 

The abundance of information should 
help the attendance of the fitness rooms 
and teach people to include a healthy life- 
style into their work schedule, Beal said. 

“Now I think we’ve got an expert, some- 


Let’s get involved 

R. Burnham photo 
CARL BEAL, NECC athletic director 
one who’s going to be able to help students 


and faculty and set programs for them,” 


Beal said. : 3 : 

He wants to give students the opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the fitness center 
and get them involved in more outdoor 
activities. For the safety and security of 
students and staff, cameras will be placed 
on the gym and weight rooms. 

“This is a good way to monitor a room 
without having a person sit there for safety,” 
Beal said. 

These cameras will help take the place of 
work study students such as Tony Matias, 
who said he enjoys being in the facility. 
Matias said the advertising and the open 
house should bring in more students this 
semester. 

“More people will come here because 
most of them are trying to get back into 
shape due to the holidays,” Matias said. “If 
you come here during the day, you'll notice 
kids upstairs using the gym, pool and ping- 
pong.” 

What Matias did not mention was the 
intramural program that Rose Wile hopes 
will attract as many students and staff as 
possible. j 

“We have such a great building over 
here, I mean, I love it,” Wile said. “We’ve got 
a great gym, better than what I’ve seen at 
other colleges and state-of-the-art equip- 
ment in the fitness center. It’s beautiful, it’s 
Cybex! I’ve worked at fitness centers and 
they don’t have half as much as we do.” 


Ser ee ees 


PO Dey 
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Hockey hysteria 


@ Shortened NHL season 
will make for a more 
exciting year in pro 
hockey playoff races 


day lockout, the NHL’s owners and 

player’s union agreed to a new collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. This 11th-hour 
deal was made just in time to avoid the final 
owner-imposed deadline. 

Each NHL team will now play a 48-game 
schedule (reduced from the normal 84 
games) within a 15-week period. Statisti- 
cally, that works out to an average 3.2 
games per week. So just what will a short- 
ened season mean? 

Normally, this is the season’s halfway 
point, the January stretch, the time of year 
division races begin to take form. Right 
now, everyone is beginning from scratch, 
no wins, no losses. With under four months 
to play, you can bet every game is going to 
carry a lot of weight. Each game will carry 
high passion and desire as divisional races 
begin immediately: This is the halfway point. 

Divisional races will be much tighter 
this year. By playing in fewer games, team’s 
records will be that much closer to one 
another. The playoff hysteria, fans gener- 
ally wait half a season for, is beginning: 
now. 

No eentt can afforda tins Within ese 
48 games. The slightest slide could ruin the 
entire season for a team, and will in many 
cases. On the flip side, the team that jumps 
out of the gate first will have a head start on 
the others. Watch for a few of the “not-so- 
good,” borderline teams to crack the play- 
offs this year, while a couple of the peren- 
nial regulars will be at home throughout 


jz inally, the day has arrived. After a 103- 


nee pen eres Tete tere Faia: 


the playoffs. 

The three month delay will only help 
some of the leagues elder veterans. Players 
such as Ray Bourque, Wayne Gretzky, Mark 
Messier, and Steve Yzerman used the time 
off to rest their aging bodies and will pick 
up the mid-season tempo immediately. On 
a local note, the break could’ve only helped 
the Bruin’s rehabbed Cam Neely (a hat trick 
in the season opener 4-1 victory over the 
Philadelphia Flyers). 

Many of the league’s snipers and great 
young players (i.e. Pavel Bure, Eric Lindros, 
Alexei Yashin) will also take advantage of 


the break. Fresh from their vacation, they'll _ 


be returning to the ice in top shape, ready 
to put the puck in the net. 

Although shortened, look for an excit- 
ing, emotional and action-packed NHL sea- 
son. Late hockey is better than no hockey. 

¢ ae 

In case you hadn’t noticed, the Los Ange- 
les Lakers are in third place in the Pacific 
Division. Who. would have thought this 
group, led by the vocal Del Harris, would 
win 65 percent of its games at this point? 
Considering team captain and future Hall- 
of-Famer James Worthy retired at the 
season’s start, they were expected to be 
among the league’s worst. 

Former Phoenix- Suns backup Oliver 
Miller leads the team in scoring, chipping 
in 22 points per game, while 1993 second 
round draft pick Nick Van Exel averages 18. 
With the continuous great play of 6 foot 6 
inch rookie guard Eddie Jones (10th pick 
overall, Temple University) and veterans 
Elden Campbell and Vlade Divac, the Lakers 
are surprise competitors for the Western 
Conference lead. 

a 

Just a quick line on a recent Celtics’ 
blowout loss to the Miami Heat. Dominique 
Wilkins scored just 1-8 from the floor with 
five points overall. After the game, he com- 


*. plained-to reporters concerning his team- 


mates not playing their role on the team 
and blaming the team offensively. 
What did the Celts really expect when 
they signed him to a three-year contract? 
He is long past his slam-dunking, 50- 
point, “Human Highlight Film” days. His 
ego is causing a big problem within the 


- organization by criticizing nameless team- 


mates and Coach Chris Ford. Was rebuild- 


And don’t come back 
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BOSTON BRUINS rookie goalie Blaine Lacher denies a New York Ranger 
shot as Stephane Matteau looks for the put-back. 


ing a faltering team going to be helped by 
signing a 35- year-old player, one long past 
his prime? 

¢ 

Baseball owners are considering using 
“scab” players for the upcoming ‘95 season. 
If an agreement is not made, this decision 
could hurt one of the all-time greatest 
shortstops. 

The Baltimore Orioles’ Cal Ripken Jr. has 
played in 2,009 consecutive games, a span 
of 13 baseball seasons. He trails record- 
holder and N.Y. Yankee Hall-of-Famer Lou 
Gehrig by just 122 games. In order for 
Ripken to break the mark, one of two things 
must occur. 

The owners and players’ union must 
come to an agreement and resume action 
as usual; or he must decide to cross the 
picket line and return to the baseball dia- 
mond. 

The players’ union has given Ripken 
permission to continue to play, in pursuit 
of the record, but he has refused, insisting 
to side with the players until something is 
worked out. Too bad there aren’t more 


unselfish ball players. 

It would be pretty sad, after 2,009 suc- 
cessive games, to see Ripken’s record come 
to an end this way. A note to the parties 
involved: get it together and “play ball.” 
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The University of Massachusetts’ men’s 
basketball team is approaching a fourth 
consecutive week atop both the AP and USA 
Today/CNN polls. Since beginning the year 
defeating many strong opponents, the Min- 
utemen haven’t looked too impressive in 
recent games against lighter adversaries 
(University of Rhode Island, Temple Univer- 
sity.) 

This team is due for a large upset. De- 
spite the strong play by “super-soph” Marcus 
Camby, the Minutemen looked lost and 
uncoordinated during many stretches. Se- 
nior Lou Roe’s production is waning; it 
appears he only wants to utilize his skills 
during the big games. 

UMass Coach Jim Calipari must demand 
and receive improved play from his ball 
club before a devastating defeat beats him 
to it. 


Several players dropped from hoop teams 


@ Continued from page 12 


The two other men’s players shared a 
different situation. They started the semes- 
ter with 12 credits and were dropped for 
non-participation in a three-credit course. 

One was placed on a roster Nov. 17, the 
other on the 18th. Rosters were not due 
until Nov. 21 and were not processed until 
after the Thanksgiving vacation. They played 
in victorious games on Nov. 18, 21, 22, 28, 
and 30. Each of these games was forfeited. 

The women’s loss appears more com- 
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plex and involves an instructor’s error. 
The player was enrolled in 12 credits, 
dropped to nine with the receipt of a roster 
by the registrar Nov. 25. She played in two 
games, Nov. 30 and Dec.1 before knowing 
she was ineligible. In fact, she attended 
class and passed in a term paper Nov. 30 
and the professor failed to inform her she 
was dropped from the class. NECC won the 
Nov. 29 game and has since forfeited it. 
With the problem of ineligibility and 
number of credits needed to play sports, 
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some questions have been raised. 

“You have to ask yourself, with about 
two-thirds of the students carrying less 
than 12 credits, is it fair to need 12 to 
participate in a sport?” 

President John R Dimitry said, “A lot of 
the students can’t afford to carry a full 12 
credits; does that mean they shouldn’t play 
sports?” 

Dimitry said that the NJCAA rule states 
that a student must carry at least 12 credits 
to participate in a sport, but mentioned 
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finding an alternative to the NJCAA. 

With about two-thirds of students carry- 
ing under 12 credits, one may think the 
teams must be missing talented players 
due to the rules. 

“We miss talent even with kids who 
carry 12 credits,” Beal said. “We miss talent 
because a lot of the students aren’t here to 
play ball. They’re here to get an education.” 

Beal said the NJCAA motivates the stu- 
dents. 

“We don’t have to be in the NJCAA,” he 
said. “But if we’re not, there won’t be much 
motivation for a student out there. We can 
be a club sport, and with no real restric- 
tions, it would become a club sport. 

“When you're a club sport, a lot of teams 
in the NJCAA won’t play against you be- 
cause you can’t help them. They have to 
play so many NJCAA team to make it to the 
post-season. What we try to instill in our 
teams is, we’re going to win our league and 
we're going to go on to the post season. 
We're going to stay in the NJCAA and abide 
by their rules.” 


Carl Beal 


‘A lot of students can’t | 
afford to carrya full12 | 
credits; does that mean | 
they shouldn’t play | 
sports?” 
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@ Gym goes on-line in 
attempt to track student 
athlete eligibility; A.D. 
promises changes 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


games have brought change to the 
system on checking the eligibility of 
NECC student athletes. 

Due to three players on the men’s team 
being dropped from classes last semester, 
the team was forced to forfeit five games. 
The women forfeited one with one player 
being dropped. The forfeited games have 
evoked at least two major changes in the 
current method of determining eligibility. 

“There are two big changes that are 
going to help us with the ‘NP’ (non-partici- 
pating) situation,” Athletic Director Carl 
Beal said. “First, the students are going to 
have a progress report card and will be 
responsible for taking the card to their 
instructors through the four marking peri- 
ods.” 

Beal explained after the athletes receive 
their cards, instructors will then sign it and 
the card will be brought back to the coach, 
who will get it back to Beal. 

“This gets the coach involved, it gets the 
student involved, and I get the final result. 
So, I'll know if the student is attending 
class.” 

The progress report card will include a 
contract for the student to sign stating the 
student will attend all classes, Beal said. 

Although the contract is not foolproof, 
Beal said this system will help ensure that 
students make it into school. 

“If the student doesn’t attend all classes, 
there’s nothing we can do,” he said. “But we 
know one thing-the student is going to 
have to bring the card back signed. So they 
will have to go to class that particular day 
and get the progress report. 

“Then the instructor can look at his 
mark book and say, ‘you’ve missed three 
classes and I’m going to have to write this 
in. 

“Then the coach and I get a report that 
the student hasn’t been attending classes. 
Now, we can give this kid a kick in the butt 
and say if you want to screw up, let us know 
now and we'll get rid of you.’” 

Beal said the third marking period is the 
most critical, because that’s when profes- 
sors like to clean up their rosters and get 
ready for the final four weeks. He said it’s 
the time instructors start to drop or NP 
students. 

In addition, Beal now has acomputer on- 
line with the registrar’s office. 

“Before every game, I go on-line and see 
if everyone is still a full-time student,” he 
said. 

There was some concern that a student’s 
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name could appear in the computer later in 
the day, or en route to a game. 

“Usually after hours, from 4 p.m. to 8 
a.m., everything slows down in the regis- 
trar’s office,” Beal said. “This is when more 
work can get done as far as posting NP’s. It’s 
very possible at 4 p.m., I can see there’s no 
one in trouble, but before the team leaves 
it’s conceivable that someone’s name could 
pop up as being NP’ed.” 

“We have to go by NJCAA rules, which 
say the student is ineligible when the ‘NP’ 
is posted in the computer. One solution 
could be instead of posting it when the 
student is at the game, it could be posted 
the next day. At least the game they played 
won’t be forfeited, which is reasonable, and 
we wouldn’t be breaking any rules.” 

The athletic department being on-line 
has already helped one student. 

“] think the system is great,” said Mike 
Smith, assistant athletic director and 
women’s basketball coach. “We caught 
something already. One of the player’s 
classes was dropped due to low enrollment, 
and he wasn’t notified. We were able to 
notice it and get him down to register for 
another class.” 

Men’s basketball coach, Mike Rowinski 
called the computer a problem-solver. 

“It will help eliminate the problem we 
had with eligibility last semester,” he said. 
“Unfortunately, in a situation like that, it’s 
the kids who are still playing who get hurt. 
One of the kids (ineligible) is gone. He 
doesn’t even go to school here anymore.” 

Smith stated the athletic department’s 
views on academics. 

“We want our players to know the ath- 
letic department is not here forjust sports,” 
he said. “It’s here for academics. Academics 
comes first; that’s what I tell my players.” 

As for missing the eligibility of the play- 
ers, Beal made no excuses. 

“This being my first year on the job, I 
probably should have paid a lot more atten- 
tion than I did, and got caught, and it was 
an honest mistake,” he said. “I do take 
responsibility for what happened. Even 
though it was a tricky time of the semester 
and they didn’t get the word to the students 
for two weeks, I should have been checking 
not once a week, not twice a week, I should 
have been checking every day.” 

The tricky time of the semester Beal 
referred to occurred around the Thanksgiv- 
ing break. The NP’s of the students were not 
processed until after break. 

NECC voluntarily forfeited the games 
played by ineligible players and explained 
each student’s situation in a letter to the 
National Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

The letter explains that one of the men’s 
players began the semester enrolled in 15 
credits. He was dropped from a class Oct. 
11, 1994 for non-participation and again 
from another three-credit course on Dec. 6, 
bringing him down to nine credits. The 
student was notified of the drop Dec. 8 and 
did not play in any games while ineligible. 

Continued on page 15 
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College promotes — 
sports offerings — 


® Fitness specialist 
Robert Parker urges 
students and staff to 
get involved 


By JAMES. GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


oping to attract more students 
to the gym, administrators re 


cently took the first stép by hold- 
ing an open housé. 

Through advertisement and; ithe open 
house which was held at the gym 
throughout the first week of spring se- 
mester, students and staff familiarized 
themselves with the gym’s recreational 
area. Activities such as pool, darts, ping- 
pong, checkers, chess, a free-throw con- 
test, a three-point contest, video games 
and tour of the nautilus and free-weight 
rooms were offered. 


Each person who participated in any | 


of the events received a free raffle ticket 
with a chance of winning one of many 
prizes handed out. A grand prize was 
given to the winner who purchased a 50/ 
50 raffle. 

In order to get students migrating in 
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their usual flocks from C-building and 
the Student Center, free BN was 
offered all week. 

Also, a disc jockey put a little more 
life into the atmosphere, which not too 
many years ago was the responsibility ¢ of 
the school’s radio station. 

_. Though the festivities lasted only one 

week, Athletic Director Carl Beal said he 
hopes the results of the first week’s 
activities will encourage students to visit 
the recreational area and become more 
involved. : 

“I’m hoping that when we have this 
open house, we’re going to get out there 
trying to get people focusing on what 
we're doing, what Robert Parker is doing 
and what he hopes to do,” Beal said, 


‘speaking about the new wellness spe- 


cialist. 

The activities which the athletic de- 
partment hopes to promote in¢lude the 
varsity sports, intramurals and other 
recreational events. 

Announcements of upcoming intra- 
mural events will be posted on the bul- 
letin board in the lobby of the recre- 
ational area of D-Building. 

Intramural Coordinator Rose Wile, 
hopes student turnout will increase, al- 
lowing more opportunities to partici- 


Continued on page 14 
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